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CHAPTER I. 



PREPARATIONS FOR THE FETE CHAHPETRE. 

9 

Lady Townley felt so pleased about the agree- 
able termination of the law-suit, that she pa- 
tronised Mr. Smythe, and promised to recom- 
mend him to her friends, and was gracious 
enough to make a morning call on Mrs. Smythe, 
which almost intoxicated that lady with delight, 
and she could talk of nothing else for several 
days but about tady Townley, how handsome 
she was, how charming, and how condescending. 

YOL. II. B 
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Mrs. Smythe had the gratification of now saying 
she had a \iscountess on her visiting list; not 
a ^^ sham/' as Ma4anie I^avgl's^ title had proved, 
but a real lady of title — in her own right, the 
daughter of an earl. 

And, moreover, Lady Townley had graciously 
promised to be prpsenit at Mrs. Smythe's in- 
tended " FSte CharapStre," and she pleasantly 
remarked, as she probably was better acquainted 
with such matters than her new friend, Mrs. 
Smythe, she would give her a few hints about 
the arrangeiffentSv 

Mt%. Smythe wa» hi raptares with such ecns^ 
tlesoending kindness, and was quite wflUng to 
adopt any plan that waa proposed by het aoristo^ 
erotic fk^iend, YiscouiKtess Townley, for the mur 
Jkiljiiihmeiit of her fdte. 

^What profeissioDab have yon engaged?' 
asked Lady Townky of Mrs. Smythe. 

Mrs. Smythe kad mt engaged any. 
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^^ Well, my dear madam^ you must have the 
fjjimous wizard — " 

" Wizard, my Lady ? — ^" 

The Viscountess smiled. 

^^X mean the celebrated necromancer, Herr 
Eudoif^^* said she* ^^ Your fSte would be nothing 
without him^ and you must bare a place fitted 
up in the grounds in which he may exhibit, a 
kind of Merlin^s cave.'' 

Oh ! yes, Mrs. Smy the was quite agreeable ta 
have the wizard, and erect a temporary building 
for the exhibition ; but as she knew nothing 
about what a Merlin's cave ought to represent, 
she very wisely left the important matter ta 
Lady Townley, who promised to send some 
artists to arrange it ^^ You must have some 
Tyrolese glee singers, said sh^, and the Dexter 
fiEimily: their horns will sound delightfully on 
water. Likewise, the Swiss cowherds, to sing 
the ^ Bans dc$ vacheJ 
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" Swiss cowherds, my Lady ?" 

*' Yes, by all means. You have a charming 
Swiss cottage dairy. Dress your dairy maid a? 
a Swiss peasant, to serve the company Avitb 
cream and syllabubs, and have a cow decorated 
with garlands of flowers, like the oxen of th^ 
ancients, when they were led to the sacrifice." 

" And what are the Swiss cowlierds to dc ?" 

"Oh! they are to sing the famous ^Rans 
des vache.^ " 

"What is that, my Lady?' 

The Viscountess opened the piano, and in a 
voice still sweet and clear, sang a verse of the 
" Rans des vache.^^ " That is a faint idea of what 
is intended as A call for the cows," said she. 

" To come and be milked, I suppose." 

" Exactly !" replied Lady Townley, laughing, 
and humming the old nursery rhyme of " Won't 
you, won't you, won't you come and be killed." 

Mrs. Smythe was delighted. She thought 
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Lady Townley the most charming person she had 
ever beheld. 

*^ Oh ! by-the-way/' said the Viscountess, " we 
must not forget Signor Balansay, the famous 
rope dancer. You must positively engage him, 
to make an ascent across the lake, and let off 
fire-works at the end. And now adieu for the 
present, I shall send you some exotics, and the 
artists for the Merlin's cave, and will call again, 
before the arrangements are completed." 

Five hundred tickets had been issued for the 
fSte champ&tre which was to conclude with a 
ball, and to make the affair more attractive 
every guest was to apppear in character. 

Miss Julia was to represent a shepherdess, and 
to drag after her a pretty little lamb decorated 
with ribbons and flowers, and Mr. Richard 
Smith, Avho had not been on very friendly terms 
since the affair of the Laval's, but was again 

B 5 
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received inta favour, was to be her attendant 
shepherd, to guard her from harm. 

Mrs. Smythe wished to appear as " Juno," be- 
cause $he had bought a pair of superb peacocks 
to strut about the lawn, and spread their tails to 
the siln ; but Mr. Smythe objected to this cha- 
racter for his lady, and hoped that she would 
not insist upon his representing " Jupiter,*' as 
he intended to remain as he was, in the dress 
of a pi'lvate gentleman, and so would Sir 
Finch Hatton, who appeared to enjoy the 
affair and the fuss and fidget of his hostess 
amazingly . 

Mr. Sniythe's nephew, the same young wag 
who had formerly sent the plain cooks to Mrs. 
Smythe, in answer to her advertisement, an- 
nouncied his intention of appearing as " Apollo/' 
and Mri. Smythe hoped his dress would be de- 
corous and proper. 
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Perhaps she had heard the anecdote of the 

witty, but eccentric who, on one occasion, 

had invited nine young ladies of rank to break- 
fast with him, in the characters of the '^Nine 
Muses," with ** Apollo" at the head of them* 
And the ^^ God" made his appearance in a trim 
so opposed to the rules of etiquette and custom, 
that the " Nine Muses" took to their heels, and 
fled, helter skelter, without partaking of the 
ambrosial repast that awaited them. 

The evening before the f^te, Lady Townley 
called on Mrs. Smythe, and told her that a friend 
had unexpectedly become her guest for a day or 
two, might she take the liberty of bringing him 
with her to the approaching f^te. 

" Certainly !" was Mrs* Smythe's reply, *' any 
friend ofLady To wnley's would be most welcome 
to her and Mr, Smythe." 

*♦ My friend is a foreigner of rank," returned 
the Yiscountess, ^^a Spaniard, ^.nd does nqt 



*3 
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speak a word of English. Do you speak Span- 
ish, Mrs. Smythe?" 

Mrs. Smythe shook her head. She Sid not 
understand that language, she said, but her 
daughter Julia could speak Italian. 

" Oh ! never mind, Mrs. Smythe, very few 
persons do understand the Spanish language, 
and my friend, Don Giovanni de Manfredini, 
will be extremely well amused, I am certain. 
But I must tell you, my dear madam, the Don 
is a very strange looking person. His figure is 
elegant, but his countenance is disfigured by 
a— '* 

" Disfigured ! Lady Townley." 

" Yes. He has but one eye — " 

" Dear me. Only one eye ! How did he 
lose the other, my lady ?" 

" In a duel, Mrs. Smythe. My friend is a 
very brave man ; and hearing some gentleman 
speak in his presence against a lady whom he 
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knew, the Don challenged him on the spot, and 
his adversary ran the point of his sword into 
Don Giovanni's eye, in consequence of which, he 
has ever since worn over it a black silk patch." 

''• Dear me, a black silk patch !" 

" Yes : and a long beard, moustaches, and 
whiskers." 

Mrs. Smythe raised her eyes in astonishment, 
and thought what a ''lion" he would be for 
her f^te. 

Don Giovanni de Manfredini. What a fine 
name! The black patch over his eye was 
nothing; but the long beard was something 
quite distinguished, and Mrs. Smythe could 
scarcely sleep that night for thinking what an 
addition she would have to her f&te, in the per- 
son of the illustrious Spaniard, Don Giovanni 
de Manfredini, who could play delightfully on 
the guitar. Lady Townley said, and sing Spanish 
sequidillas, and Italian barcaroles. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE FETE CHAMPETRE. 

The sun rose on the morning of Mrs. Smythe's 
"fl^te champfetre," with a splendour, as though 
on purpose to do honour to the entertainment. 
A celebrated band, were stationed on a raised 
orchestra, on the lawn, gay streamers floated 
from the pleasure boats on the lake, a temporary 
building had been fitted up as a wizard's cave, to 
give due effect to the astonishing performances 
of Herr Rudolf, the famous necromancer. Two 
handsome cows were garlanded to perfection, 
though one seemed rather inclined to be refrac<f 
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tory, and kick up her beels without leave ; the 
dairymaid looked exceedingly pretty as a Swisa 
peaHaat girl. The Tyrolese glee singers were 
dtatioQed on a gentle eminence near the lake. 

Signor Balansay was to make his wonderful 
a$cent on the tight rope across the lake, let off 
a quantity of squihs and crackers at the top, and 
then run down again by the light of them. 

I'wo splendid marquees were erected on the 
lawn, one for refreshments and the largest for 
dancing. The Deleter family, with their famous 
" Horns," were to perfornj in a gaily decorated 
l)oat on the lake, — and now all was ready. 
Sound the trumpet, strike up fiddles and kettle 
drums,*— the show! is just going to begin! 
Allans/ clear the way. 

SCENE. — THE LAWN. 

Unter " Juno," followed by two middle aged 
gentlemen in , plain dress, and an Arcadiaa 
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shepherdess, with a garlanded crook, leading 
a pet lamb, decorated with ribbons and flowers, 
attended by an elderly shepherd, who looked 
rather drowsy, as though he had been disturbed 
out of his afternoon's nap. 

The peacocks strutted about, spreading their 
tails in the sun, very majestically; but as for 
" Juno's " costume, it might have puzzled 
Counsellor Flowerdew himself to have under- 
stood what character it was intended to repre- 
sent; and the " Apollo Belvidere," who looked 
extremely decorous and handsome, in a purple 
silk tunic, embroidered with gold, was of 
opinion, that his most respectable aunt ought, 
like a doubtful picture, to have been labelled ; 
not in a corner, but on a conspicuous part of her 
very portly person, either before, or behind, 
in the centre of her back, " Juno," in large 
Koman characters, for the edification of the 
public. 
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The dress itselfwould baffle description, there- 
fore we will not attempt it. 

"What character, does Mrs. Smythe repre- 
sent?" asked an old lady, of the " Apollo Belvi- 
dere." 

" Pray do not ask, madam," be replied, in a 
whisper, " my excellent aunt has been filching a 
rag from every goddess in Olympus, in order to 
form an * Olio,' for herself." 

The old lady looked more mystified, than ever, 
but the "Apollo Belvidere " had disappeared. 

" Juno " regarded her peacocks, her costume, 
and the entire arrangement of the scene, with 
an exulting eye ; Mr. Smythe took a pinch of 
snuff, and began to calculate what the expenses 
of the raree-show would be, and Sir Finch Hat- 
ton, as he threw a sneering glance around, com- 
plimented ' Juno,' extravagantly on her appear- 
ance, and chuckled inwardly at the folly of 
people who put themselves to such a great 
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expense, to \>e only sneered and laughed at for 
their pains. 

Miss Sedley did not appear in any character, 
by the commands of Mrs. Smythe, but she had 
exchanged her black dress for a white one, 
though without a single ornament, and wandered 
through the grounds, amongst the brilliant crowd 
with a greater feeling of loneliness than if she 
had been in a desert, for she was acquainted with 
po one, and few persons spoke to her. Her pupil. 
Miss Julia, was carrying on a flirtation, with 
*^^ Apollo," while her attendant shepherd (Mr. 
Kiohard Smith,) was seated on a rustic bench, 
with folded arms and closed eyes, as though lie 
were talking a nap, and Sir Finch Hatton, with 
the cunning leer that seldom was absent from 
his countenance, stood at a little distance appa** 
rently watching the party. 

Livia sauntered towards the wizard's cave; a 
gay group were entering/ and she followed at a 
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little distance. The entrance was narrow^ but 
widened gradoallj^ until it terminated in a cir- 
cular vestibule, at the end of which hung a 
iirimson curtain. This she raised^ and found 
herself in the cave^ which received only a dim 
mysterious kind of light from some unseen source, 
and so admirably was it fitted up, that the place 
struck Livia with a chill, a strange feeling of 
wonder, as she entered it* 

The wizard, attited in perfect accordance 
with the soene,^ was seated at a table on a slightly 
raised platform at the back of the cave, and 
Appeared to be earnestly searching through the 
pages of a ponderous volume before him, while 
a masked lady was waiting apparently for his 
reply. The wizard raised his head and spoke, 
but in too low a tone for Livia to hear what he 
saidy but his countenance at once rivetted her 
attention : the place was very obscurely lighted, 
^n& she advanced a few paces nearer the platform, 
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and gazed again on the speaker with increased 
surprise, for she could no longer doubt, that in 
the renowned necromancer, ^^ Herr Kudolf," she 
beheld, ^^ Signor Demetrius Castri." He still 
wore his patriarchal beard of snow, that descended 
to his breast, but the flashing brilliancy of 
his dark eyes seemed to give the lie to such a 
venerable beard. 

Could he be the same '' Herr Kudolf '' that 
Edith had mentioned in her letter. She had 
represented the ^^Herr" as a handsome man, 
certainly, but without saying anything about so 
singular an appendage as a white beard, which 
she would most likely have done had he worn 
one. Livia felt uncertrin and perplexed, though 
the longer she gazed at the " Wizard," the more 
convinced did she feel, that he was the Signor 
Castri, whom she had visited at his dwelling at 
Lambeth. 

And while various thoughts were passing 
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through her mind respecting this mysterious indi- 
vidual, who appeared to assume different charac- 
ters and names at different places, the gay crowd 
gradually dispersed in search of other amuse- 
ments ; and on raising her head, Miss Sedley 
perceived that herself and one other person, he- 
side the "Wizard," were the only remaining 
occupants of the cavern. 

The figure on which Livia's glance rested was 
scarcely less singular in his appearance than the 
Ilerr's himself. He was attired in a strange 
kind of costume that seemed half handit and 
half Spanish peasant. His jacket was hraided 
with silver, and the sleeves were decorated with 
pendant silver buttons. He wore black velvet 
knee-breeches and white silk stockings, that 
revealed a leg and foot of the most perfect sym- 
metry. Over his left shoulder fell, in easy and 
graceful folds, the Spanish capo, and an im- 
mense sombrero on his head completed the cos. 
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tijBi6, mih the eseeption of n crimson sask ti)iat 
WM £jatened round Iris waist, in whose ^fetds 
trere placed li j«weMiilted d&gger txki k bmce 
of pistols. 

A pro&ftlon of black hair mingled with ^a 
bedrd iKit quite the lengtli of the Wizard'^, hnt 
long ienottgh to appear isingulair, his coinplexiott 
was as swarthy as that of an Indian^ find over 
hh left eye i« wore a paitch of black silk. 
.; This sittgular-lookmg being was holdiiig a 
fierce debate ivith the Signer, to jUdge IVom hll 
linimated gestures, and liieiangry ^flashingof Mi 
lingular dark eye; for they wiere cobversing id 
gpanisk, and In too indistinct a tone t6 reabk 
Miss fiedtey?s ear. . 

, : A few minutes rafter m&m guests «nter6d tfei 
ciitwa^ laughfiig and taM^ing very ^iily, seviBrat 
bf wlH9tm . wfen^ tmaisked; land the Spa^kfd^ 
throwing itis eapo <acrosB hii right shMd^ 
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slouched his sombrero still further over his browis, 
folded his arms, and strode out of the place« 

The Wizard theti performed several astonish- 
ing feats in magic, assisted by a lad who, like 
bimself, ^as attired in a strange costume, and 
irhose remarkable obliquity of visioa Liria im- 
mediately reoc^nised as belonging to her former 
champion Benjamin; the boy ^as exceedingly 
(expert in assi8ti<Dg his master, and appeared 
|>leased with his office^ iSeveral ladies hod their 
fortunes told, which caused grea^ mirtii; and 
«fter the exhibition (^ wizard Was agftin left 
Mone, and Livia, desirous of speaking to him, 
advanced towards the platform. He wals leaning 
kis liead boa his hand^ but on hearing approach- 
ing footsteps, raised his t^m and perceived 
Livia before him. 

^^ Mm Sedley !'' biQ e^laim^, i^tartii)^ from 
kis seat^ ^^ I knew jftot Ikat yo« were 'amopgst 
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this motley crowd to-day. I hope yoa are 
welir 

"Perfectly so, Signor Castri," she replied, 
with a smile. 

" Ah !" said he^ " yoa are surprised at seeing 
me here, under another name ; but my enemy is 
now dead, and I have nothing farther to fear 
from a discovery that I have apprehended for 
several years past. I could resume my own 
name if I thought proper, and divest myself of 
all further disguise; but I am still in private 
** Demetrius Castri," and in my public character 
the " Ilerr Rudolf." It would not suit me at 
present to change those names, by which I have 
been so long known. And* I might return 
to my own country, but I prefer remaining 

here.'* 

Li via would have liked to have inquired about 
the performances at Westbury, but she felt a 
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delicacy in seeming to pry too inquisitively into 
the Signor's secrets, and did not mention 

it. 

Though Signer Castri told Miss Sedley bis 
enemy was deadj he did not say who that enemy 
had been, that it was the brother of a lady 
whose husband had died under suspicious circum- 
stances ; it was suspected by poison administered 
to him by the Signer, who attended the unfortu- 
nate gentleman as his physician, with the know- 
ledge of, and sanction of his wife, who was sup- 
posed to regard the handsome practitioner with 
toofavourableaneye. An occurrence arose shortly 
after her husband's death that seemed to confirm 
her guilt. She was placed in a convent by her 
enraged brother, who then accused Signer Castri 
with the double crime of having seduced his 
sister and poisoned her husband; and had 
not the Signer contrived to make his escape 

VOL. lie C 
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from Italy, he would have been thrown into 
prison, there to await his trial for the alleged 
offence. 

Colonel Sedley happened to be in Italy at the 
time. He was acquainted with the Signer, 
whose extraordinary learning and abilities he 
admired, and to whose society he had become 
attached. Hearing of the charge that the 

Count di had brought against his friend, 

whom he believed incapable of committing a 
crime so heinous, the Colonel concealed him at 
his own residence from the pursuit of the Count, 
and assisted the Signer to escape; for which 
kind deed he ever entertained a feeling of grati- 
tude and friendship. He fled to England, and 
there, under an assumed name, and in the 
character of an aged man with a white flowing 
beard, he passed as an obscure dealer in herbs, 
until, as time advanced, he began to feel more 
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secure, and entered upon other speculations as 
well. And so the " Herr Eudolf ' astonished 
the public by his extraordinary performances as 
a necromancer, astrologer, and lecturer, beside 
occasionally lending money to persons who could 
produce good security for the loan. 
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CHAPTER m. 



WHAT OCCUHRED AT THE FETE CHAIIPETRE. 

Whex Miss Sedley left the " wizard's " care, 
in passing through a sequestered walk the sound 
of a guitar reached her ear, and immediately 
after a fine rich tenor 'voice commenced singing 
a Spanish sequedilla; but supposing it was one 
of the professional singers who was entertaining 
the company, she continued her walk, when a 
sudden turn in the path, presented the musician 
to her view. 

It was th(f mysterious looking stranger she had 
sccti in the ** wizard's " cave. 
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He was leaning against a tree in a graceful 
attitude, one leg thrown carelessly over the other, 
while his single eye was wandering about, as 
though in quest of some object he could not find, 
for a disappointed expression passed across his 
swarthy features, as he gave utterance to sounds 
that appeared to afibrd his fair auditors great 
pleasure. 

"How delightfully he touches the guitar," 
said one lady to another, " and what a rich ex- 
pressive voice." 

" Yes," replied her companion " but what a 
pity he is so ugly, for his figure is very fine." 

" Ugly, my dear ! la ! how can you say so, T 
think he would be downright handsome, but 
for that odious black patch over his left 
eye." 

"Pray listen ladies," exclaimed "Juno" 
advancing ; " do you not admire, Don Giovanni's 
' charming Spanish ballad." 
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" Don Gioyanni ! " repeated the ladies, " is 
that his name." 

" Yes, and he is a Marquis as well," whispered 
'^ Juno/' in a confidential tone, ^^ the Marquis di 
Manfredini." 

^^ La ! what a romantic name, it reminds one 
of the Mysteries of Udolpho," said a novel read- 
ing lady, attired as " Diana," with a gilded bow 
and quiver at her back, and raising her jewelled 
eye-glass, she levelled it full at the " Don," the 
expression of whose countenance seemed to be 
undergoing a marvellous change; the look of 
disappointment had fled, and the single eye was 
fixed apparently on some object beyond the circle 
of his admiring listeners, and altering his languid 
tone, he struck into an Italian canzonet, which 
he sang with uncommon spirit and expression. 

Livia had emerged from the sheltered path 
and stood in sight of the musician, whose eye 

« 

was directed immediately towards her with a 
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glance that reminded her of a person whom she 
supposed to be far distant from that spot at the 
time, and calling to remembrance some passages 
in Edith's last letter, she turned away with a 
scornful smile and walked down another path, 
about the middle of which she emcountered 
Sir Finch Hatton, who was advancing towards 
her. 

" Ah ! Miss Sedley," said he, extending his 
hand, '• I hope I see you well, I have been long 
wishing for such an opportunity to have a little 
friendly chat, but that vain-glorious, match mak- 
ing woman, Mrs. Smythe, is sure to come poking 
herself in the way. Now let me ask, what do 
you think of this folly, this ' fete champStre,' and 
a fine expensive one, I am of opinion neighbour 
Smythe may find it, when he comes to pay the 
piper. Ha, ha, ha, capital fun it is, by Jove. 
But, by the way, talking of Jove, reminds me of 
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* Juno/ did anybody ever see such a represen- 
tative of Jove's imperious queen, as our friend 
Mrs. Smy the presents. But never mind her, are 
you comfortable here; I fear not." 

" I have no reason to complain, Sir Finch." 
" Humph ! it strikes me that you have reason, 
tliough it is rude of me to contradict a young 
lady, I will allow, but I wish to be your friend, 
and will settle an annuity on you, when there 
would be no occasion for you to remain any lon« 
ger in service; (Livia winced under the coarse 
expression,) for after all what is the position of a 
governess but a kind of genteel servitude. What 
salary do you receive, — a hundred per annum? 
(Livia shook her head,) half that amount per- 
haps? (another shake of the head,) the devil! 
what, do the mean avaricious wretches spend 
hundreds on a trumpery ' raree show' like this 
and only give you the wages of a housemaid." 
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Livia winced again, but made no reply, and at 
that moment, Mrs. Smythe appeared at the end 
of the path. 

" Here comes ' Juno,' " said Sir Finch, chuck- 
ling; " let me speak to you again, when — eh? 
what, — the d 1, — she is gone." 

Miss Sedley had disappeared. 

Fizz, — whiz, — bang! "How beautiful, how 
delightful!" exclaimed a chorus of voices, as 
Signor Balansay, dressed in white tights, a 
scarlet tunic, and a Spanish hat and feathers, 
balance-pole in hand, began to ascend the rope 
that was stretched across the lake, and on reachc 
ing his perilous exaltation, off went the fire- 
works, and the Signor commenced his descent in 
a rapid manner, as though he felt anxious to 
get to the end of his journey as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

" I hope the poor dear Signor may not tum- 
ble into the water," said one kindhearted lady. 

c 5 
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" Aad if be should," said another, " there are 
plenty of boats to pick him up," and scarcely 
were the words spoken than Signor Balansay, in 
attempting to turn a "pirouette," lost his 
balance and fell into the lake amongst the 
pleasure boats and swans, but he was picked 
up again without having sustained any other 
injury than a good duckings and spoiling his 
fine spangled jacket and Spanish hat and 
feathers. 

It was now getting dark, the gardens were 
brilliantly illuminated, the band struck up a 
fnvorite dance, and — heigh presto!-— all the 
young people were twirling about in the marquee 
and on the lawn like so many teetotums, or 
dancing dervishes on the " light fantastic toe :" 
the champagne corks were popping away in the 
refreshment tent, and the dowagers, prim chape* 
rons, and comfortable married dames, with a 
competent sprinkling of elderly and middle-aged 
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gentlemen, who thought they were too old 
to dance, addressed themselves in a serious, 
business-like manner to the numerous delicacies 
that were placed before them, and ate and drank 
like Trojans after a siege. 

"Apollo'' was waltzing with the Arcadian 
Shepherdess, and whispering soft nothings inhel: 
ear ; the " Lamb " had been sent off to bed, and 
the elderly guardian Shepherd had forsaken his 
charge, and was busily regaling himself after 
the fatigues of the day with a lobster salad and 
champagne in the refreshment tent. " Juno " 
was treating Jupiter to a matrimonial lecture in 
the house about something he had forgotten, 
when the attention of the guests in the marquee 
was attracted towards a couple of Spanish dan- 
cers, who were bounding, springing, and rattling 
their castanets in the mazy windings of the 
" Bolero." One of the dancers was the Mar- 
quis di Manfredini, Mrs. Smythe's Spanish lion 
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of the night; the other was supposed to be a 
female dancer from the Opera, who had been en- 
gaged to attend the fete, and being disappointed 
by some unexplained means of her intended part- 
ner, Don Giovanni had gallantly stepped for- 
ward to join her in his national dance. And 
Very cleverly was it performed ; the lady wore 
a black silk visor, and a pair of sparkling black 
eyes and rosy lips were all that could be dis- 
cerned of her features, but her figure, seen to 
advantage in the Spanish dress, was perfection ; 
she appeared suddenly amongst the dancers, and 
disappeared as suddenly when the dance had 
concluded, and was seen no more that night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DON GIOVANNI. 
TIME, — ONE HOUR AFTER MIDNIGHT. 

The scene now changes, by a wave of the 
magician's potent wand, from the brilliantly 
illuminated marquee on the lawn of Mrs. 
Smythe's ' Hertfordshire Villa, to an apartment 
fitted up with classic elegance and taste, in 
Lady Townley's mansion, near Kensington 
Gardens. 

Nothing extraneous was there, from the rich 
silk hangings of pale sea-green, embroidered 
and fringed with silver, to the soft subdued light 
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K)f an alabaster lamp of exquisite workmanship 
and design, that was suspended from the centre 
of the ceiling, immediately over a circular table, 
on which was spread a repast that might have 
tempted Jove himself to taste. 

The musical chimes of a clock on the chimney 
piece rung out with silvery sounds the hour of 
One; and as the last vibration died gradually 
away through the lofty space, the door opened 
and gave admittance to a lady and gentleman 
into the apartment. They were laughing and 
talking in a merry mood, especially the gentle- 
man, who threw himself on the nearest seat and 
indulged in a burst of laughter that would have 
shocked Lord Chesterfield, had he been living 
and could have heard it. The lady laughed 
also, but in a more subdued and moderate 
manner. She was habited as a French Marquise 
and the gentleman wore a black silk patch over 
Lis eye. 
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" Well, Frances," said he, " you will give me 
credit, I hope, for having tolerably supported 
my assumed character of Don Giovanni to- 
night." 

" I give you full credit, my dear Harold ; for 
it was admirable. Poor Mrs. Smythe, she was 
completely mystified." 

" I think she was ; and you may expect, for 
some time at least, to be bored with questions 
about your mysterious-looking friend, Don Gio- 
vanni." 

" It is very likely. She had no suspicion, I 
think r 

" None whatever, I feel convinced." 

" No one had in my opinion." 

" Yes : one person, at least I imagine so, from 
the steadfastness of her gaze." 

** Who was that — Miss Smythe?' 

** Oh, no ! a very different person. But away 



{ 
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now with disguise for the few minutes I have to 
remain here." 

"Few minutes! What do you mean?" 

" I mean, fair Cousin, that I must leave for 
the station as soon as Bertrand returns with a 
street cab ; the night train will start in an hour, 
and I shall have no time to lose." 

"But why leave to-night at all?" 

" I ought to have been in Ireland a week ago, 
and was starting when your letter arrived j and 
as our relation has been pronounced out of 
danger, I must not be absent another day." 

" But supposing the Earl should die. In my 
opinion his life bangs on a frail tenure, and the 
next attack might prove fatal." 

" In that case, send me a few lines to that 
address, (placing a slip of paper in Lady Town- 
ley's hand,) and now, away with this disguise," 
and suiting the action to the word, the gentle- 
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man raised the sombrero from liis head, and with 
it a wig of long black curls, next a smart twitch 
removed the beard, and displacing the black 
patch from his eye, Major Raymond stood re- 
vealed to view. 

" I cannot now stay to remove the dye from 
my skin," said he, laughing, " that must wear 
oflf: and now, one cup of coffee, and I must be 
gone as fast as steam can carry me. Do you 
know who the Spanish dancer was?" 

The Viscountess shook her head, " No," said 
she, "I do not; but I suppose a professional 
dancer whom Mrs. Smythe had engaged for the 
occasion. I only wonder she had no partner." 

" She was no professional," returned Major 
Raymond. "I was standing listlessly against the 
side of the Marquee when she approached and 
asked me in Spanish whether I could dance the 
* Bolero.' I replied that I should feel happy to 
dance it with her. A circle was formed, and we 
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commenced ; but she spake no more, though I 
addressed several words to her, and disappeared 
like magic at the conclusion of the dance. 
There is hut one woman that I know who pos- 
sesses such a figure, and such a pair of brilliant 
eyes." 

" And who may that person be?" 

" No matter — I hear Bertrand. Farewell !" 
And in another moment, Major Eaymond, throw- 
ing his cloak over his shoulders, had disappeared 
from the apartment. 
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CHAPTER V. 



edith cameron to miss sedley. 

"My dear Cousin, 

" The morning after I had so unexpectedly 
met with Major Raymond in the Church Lane, 
Miss Rawlins, a girl who works at Miss Pinner's 
as an improver, entered the work-room looking 
very important, as though she had something 
particular to relate, and was impatient to com- 
municate it, and scarcely was she seated before 
she began with, 'Well, ladies, what do you 
think ; Miss Cameron's cousin^ Major Raymond, 
lias not left Westbury yet (here was a general 
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titter, and glancing at me, for Miss Pinner was 
not present). Dick Jobson, and his brother 
Will,' continued Miss Bawlins, 'saw liim last 
night talking with some woman in the old 
churchyard, as they were going home from their 
work, and had not Xancy Pearson run off with 
Captain Foster, they would have thought it was 
her, only Nancy was tall, and the girl TTill and 
Dick Jobson saw talking with Major Raymond 
was about my size (but I am sure it was not me), 
or Miss Cameron's height, perhaps* — this was 
said with a malicious expression, but no notice 
was taken of the remark, and Miss Rawlins 
went on, ' yes, there was the Major, talking to 
this girl, whoever she might be, but as soon as 
she caught sight 6f Dick Jobson and his brother 
she cut away across the churchyard path as fast 
as she could, and Major Raymond after her, and 
Dick whipped round the wall in hopes of meet- 
ing her to see her face, but miss was too nimble 
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for him, and was running along in this direction 
like winking, and the Major walked off another 
way. Ah ! ' — here Miss Eawlins stopped sud- 
denly in her narration, for Miss Pinner entered 
the work-room looking displeased. 

'' 'What is all this talking about?' said she, in 
an angry tone, ' Miss Eawlins, for I heard your 
voice as the chief speaker, I must tell you once 
more that I will not permit this gossiping in 
my work-room, and if you still persist, when 
you know it is against my rules, you need not 
come any more after Saturday.' 

" Miss Eawlins was a weekly improver, and 
looked extremely sulky and discontented, but 
made no reply, and remained quiet for a time, 
when suddenly she broke out afresh, exclaim- 
ing:— 

" ' La ! Oh, dear ! oh. Miss Pinner ; only look 
at Miss Cameron's head.' I happened to be sit- 
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ting beside her, arranging the youngest appren- 
tice's work; every eye was raised. 

" ' What is the matter with Miss Cameron's 
head ? asked Miss Pinner, in a quiet tone. 

" ' Why, ma'am, there is a large square patch 
cut away at the side ; her longest ringlet, that 
young Ned Somers, the other day in the news- 
room, amongst all the gentlemen, said he would 
give a sovereign to possess — ' 

"I was ready to sink with vexation and 
shame, though I was not in fault, still I preserved 
sufficient presence of mind to be aware that it 
would never do to let this malicious, chattering 
girl have any foundation upon which to exercise 
her propensity for scandal. So I mustered up 
xjourage to say : 

"'I believe, Miss Eawlins, I am not ac- 
countable to you for the manner in which my 
hair is cut. The vacancy you notice was occa- 
sioned by an accident.' 
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" Miss Rawlins tossed up her head and sneered, 

* I dare say it was/ said she, winking at the 
girls opposite, *it was a comical accident^ 
though.' ' 

" * Edith, my dear,' said Miss Pinner, kindly, 

* go over to your own seat, and when Hannah 
requires assistance, she must for the future take 
her work to you/ 

" Miss Rawlins gave a * Hem V and her shoul- 
ders shook with suppressed laughter, as she 
winked again at the opposite work-girls. 

"'Young ladies,' said Miss Pinner, laying 
down her work, * pray acquaint me with the 
purport of Miss Rawlins's communication pre- 
vious to my entering the work-room. I caught 
the sound of Major Raymond's name.' 

" * Yes, Miss Pinner, you did,' replied another 
improver, who disliked Miss Rawlins, and she 
related all that Miss Rawlins had said. 

" * Miss Rawlins,' said Miss Pinner, in a severe 
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tone, * I shall call upon your grandmother this 
evening, and acquaint her that you associate 
with improper persons, or you could not other- 
wise have heard this story. And as I do not 
wish my work-room to be made the receptacle for 
all the scandalous reports of the town, you will 
understand, Miss Eawlins, in the presence of 
these young people, that you need not come 
again after Saturday, and I feel very glad you 
are under no engagement to remain with me.' 

" That night, when we were alone, Miss Pin- 
ner asked me how my hair became so disfigured, 
and I candidly told her the truth. 

" She shook her head, and looked very grave. 
' I had my suspicion, Edith,' said she, ' that 
Major Raymond did not call at my shop so fre- 
quently merely for the purpose of purchasing 
trifling articles ; and talking so much about your 
resemblance to his cousin seemed ridiculous, and 
his taking such a liberty as to cut off a lock of 
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your hair was highly reprehensible However 
I believe he has now left Westbury, and I am 
very glad of it/ 

" ' But what about his having been seen talk- 
ing with a female in the old churchyard — was it 
you, Edith? 

" I burst into tears, and when I had recovered 
my composure a little, I told Miss Pinner that I 
had accidentally met with Major Eaymond as 1 
was returning from Mrs. Walcot's ; but I did not 
tell her everything he had said, for I could not. 

'" She kissed me very kindly, and commended 
me for my candour when we separated for the 
night, adding, that she was very glad Major 
Raymond had left the town; and hinted some- 
thing about Ned Somer's partiality for me — the 
young man whom Miss Rawlins had mentioned 
— saying it would be a very good match for me, 
as he was a wealthy young farmer and steady. 
He may be wealtJiy and steady, but I do not like 

VOL. II. D 
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him, though he has paid me great attention for 
some time, eren before my dear mother died, and 
he is continnallj sending me letters and presents, 
which I refuse. Miss Pinner blames me and so 
does Miss Bradford, because they think it would 
be such a fine match for me, as he possesses inde- 
pendent property, beside his farm, and lires in a 
large beautiful house; but, my dear Cousin, I 
cannot love him, and to marry a man merely for 
the sake of his wealth and fine house would be 
folly, and I think wicked. 

"Miss Pinner was mistaken when she said 
that Major Eaymond had left Westbury. He 
had not left the town ; and as I was returning 
from Mrs. Walcot's on the following evening, I 
met him again, in passing through a sequestered 
lane ; for Mrs. Walcot's residence is quite at the 
far end of the town, and stands by itself. I 
was hastening past without speaking, when he 
seized my hand, — 
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**'What?* said he, in a tone of reproach, 
:^ would yoa be so cruel as to pass without speak- 
ing to me?' 

" * Oh ! Major Raymond, pray do not detain 
me; for already your notice of me has occa- 
sioi^d ill-natuied Remarks that are very an- 
noying.' 

*^ ' Curses on all gossiping country towns !' he 
exclaimed fiercely. ' Dry your tears, dear 
Edith !' This was the first time he had called 
me dear Edith^ and it sent a thrill of pleasure 
to my heart, which was very weak and foolish, 
I know, but I could not help feeling more pleased 
than I ought to have done. Major Raymond 
being so much above me in point of rank ; and 
I know you will think 1 ought to have acted with 
more decision and spirit, when he drew me to- 
wards him and pressed me to his heart, again 
urging me to elope with him. But theye, I 

tftood&c!^ 
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" ' No, Major Kaymond/ said I, ' there is at 
present only a suspicion that you talk with me; 
but if I were to leave the town clandestinely 
with you, my good name would be forfeited for 
ever in the opinion of every person here. I 
have received very great kindness,, and inde- 
pendently of taking a step which I feel would 
be improper, I could not return that kindness 
with ingratitude.' 

" ' Tou need not do so,' he replied, in a musing 
tone, ' neither should you leave Westbury with 
me. I love you with too much sincerity to com- 
promise your name. Trust in my honour, and I 
will arrange some plan. , My servant is faithful 
to my interests, and trusty, he shall-—' 

" * Leave me. Major Raymond,' I exclaimed. 
* Some people are advancing this way, and I 
would not be seen with you.' 

" He smiled, and drew me a short distance 
fipom the road. ^I must leave Westbury to 
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morrow/ said he, ' and will write. I suppose a 
letter directed to Miss Pinner's would reach 
you?' 

" * Yes : but do not write.' 

" * Wherefore not, simple, timid girl. In a 
week you may expect to hear from me ; for I do 
not intend to lose sight of you.' 

" At this instant a man stepped through the 
hedge, and I burst from Major Raymond's grasp ; 
but I cannot tell how I reached Miss Pinner's, I 
felt so agitated. 

" Adieu, dear Livia. I almost wish I had 
never seen Major Raymond. 

" Ever your affectionate 

"Edith Cameron." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SIR FINCH HATTON SPEAKS UP WITH GREAT 
SPIRIT, AND ASTONISHES MRS. SMYTHE. 



A SHORT time after the f^te champStre, Mrs. 
Smythe was again thrown into another alarming 
state of fuss and fidget, in preparing for the re- 
ception of her daughter, Mrs. Flowerdew, and 
the Counsellor, on their return from the Con- 
tinent. 

And one morning Miss Sedley received orders 
to proceed forthwith to town, in order to pur* 
chase some articles of emhellishment intended 
for the important occasion of the bride and 
bridegroom's visit. 
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It still wanted two hours to the time when 
the up-train was expected to pass, and Liviai 
after having given Miss Julia her music lesson, 
sauntered into Ihe garden, and had not pro- 
ceeded far when she perceived Sir Finch Hatton 
advancing towards her. 

" Well met. Miss Sedley," said he, extending 
his hand. " How do-you-do, my dear. I am 
devilish glad this opportunity has presented 
itself for speaking to you. That confounded 
*Juno,' (ever since the fete champetre, the baro- 
net, ;n speaking of Mrs. Smythe, always called 
her * Juno') — that confounded 'Juno' is for ever 
poking and prying about, watching one with as 
much vigilance as a cat watches a mouse. She 
imagines that she has . hooked me for her silly 
little Julia, though the girl is tolerably pretty ; 
but she is too simple to suit my taste, nothing 
here, (tapping his forehead,) a little giggling. 
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simpering tiling like her, would not make a very 
dignified Lady Hatton. But she is welcome to 
enjoy her mistake for a short time longer. I 
like to disappoint vain, selfish people, who only 
think of themselves. And now, tell me. Miss 
Sedley, whether you — " 

At this moment Mrs. Smythe's shrill voice at 
no great distance was heard repeatedly calling 
Miss Sedley. 

"D — n that confounded woman," muttered 
Sir Finch; "come this way. Miss Sedley, the 
next turning in the path will take us to the 
Wizard's Cave, which has not been demo- 
lished." 

" No,' Sir Finch," resolutely said Livia, ad- 
vancing towards Mrs. Smy the, who now appeared 
at the end of the walk. 

" Good gracious. Miss Sedley," said she, look- 
ing exceedingly cross; "I thought I told you to 
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go to town for those velvets and brocades, and 
here you are loitering away your time in the 
garden." 

" The train does not pass, madame, before two 
o'clock." 

" Very well, I know that, but you might, I 
think, have found something to employ you 
in the house, — there is Miss Julia's music 
lesson." 

" Miss Julia has received her music lesson, 
madame." 

" Well, then, you might have altered that blue 
gimp trimming of mine, or re-modelled my Sul- 
tana turban, or — " 

Here Sir Finch made his appearancfe from 
behind a clump of laurels. 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mrs. Smy the, her face 

all smiles in a moment, " I did not perceive you. 

Sir Finch." 

" Possibly not, madam, but permit me to ask 

D 5 
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ivhether it 13 customary to employ a finishiDg 
goTerness as a supernumary trimming maker, or 
a milliner^ or ladies^ maidj Mrs. Smythe?" 

The lawyer^s lady yeddeiied ; she was uncon- 
scious of having had such an auditor. 

" I was only tellixig Miss Sedley, Sir Finch, 
that she need not bare l^een w^ting her tiiae 
here when she might have been — " 

" Re-modelling your Sultana turban^ madam . 
I heard all you $aid, and, permit n^ to remind 
you, Mrs. Smythe, that Miss Sedley is a gen- 
tlewomaii born and bred, and thoi^gb eir- 
eumstai^ees h^tve unfortunately thrown her into 
a position that is unworthy of hear, i^he has an 
undoubted right to expect, especially at your 
hands, a little kinder treatment. I do not Qon 
sider that Miss Sedley wa3 wasting her time in 
taking a stroll in your pleasure grounds- Re^ 
collect, Mrs. Smythe, we are in a free couutry, 
and to wisb t^ place such restrictions on the 
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movements of an accomplished young lady like 
Miss Sedley, is reducing her to the level of your 
menial servants. Tou wish to make a slave of 
her, madame, and I will not stand quietly by and 
permit it." 

" Dear me, Sir Finch, you are quite mistaken, 
I assure you." 

*' No, madame, I am not. Miss Sedley is a 
relative of mine, and it is my intention to 
provide for the young lady, Mrs. Smythe, in a 
manner that will henceforth render it unnecessary 
for her to undertake any situation whatever. I 
have the honour to be a British senator, madam, 
and have a voice among the rulers of this mighty 
nation, and as long as I am possessed of breath, 
and sense, I will uplift my voice against oppres- 
sion, whether it may proceed from a private 
individual who may exercise undue control over 
the people committed to his or her care, or the 
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Government itself, madam, — and as for Miss 
Sedley, I shall — eh, why she is gone !^ 

Li via did not wait to 'hear the conclusion of 
the baronet's speech, but set off for the railway 

station at , and proceeded to town, while 

Mrs. Smythe made a hundred apologies and ex- 
cuses to Sir Finch, and then took him round to 
the farm to look at the improvements and alter- 
ations Mr. Smythe was causing to be made 
there. 

Miss Sedley had completed her purchases, and 
was about to return to the villa, when she was 
informed that a gentleman wished to speak with 
her. " A gentleman,'* she repeated, '• what kind 
of gentleman," for notwithstanding Livia's 
haughty determination not to encourage the 
softer emotions of the heart, the remembrance of 
one individual seemed to occupy a distinguished 
position there. But it was a very different 
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person that she was summoned to receive, the 
gentleman being no other than Mr. Marsden, 
Madame Laval's trustee. He had called with a 
message from his ward, as he called her, who was 
confined to her bed with a fever, and was un- 
able to write to Miss Sedley, but desired greatly 
to see her could she make it convenient to pay 
Madame Laval a visit. 

Livia was about to return to the Villa, but 
she reflected that it might appear unkind to re- 
fuse the poor invalid's request, and as it would 
only occasion the delay of an hour or two, she 
consented to return with Mr. Marsden to 
Bloomsbury Square. 

" My poor ward," said he, as they drove along, 
** possesses very weak nerves, and they have been 
greatly disturbed by late events." 

Madame Laval had, it appeared, been delirious 
during the first attack of her disorder, and 
raved in an incoherent manner about her hus- 
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band, into whose hands she seemed to have a 
dread of falling ; and from some words she had 
dropped in those moments Mr. Marsden inferred 
that she had been subject of late to very cruel 
treatment from Laval. 

When lavia arrived at Mr. Marsden's house, 
she found her friend suffering from great excite- 
ment, and agitation of mind. , 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Sedley/' exclaimed she 
starting up in her bed, " I knew you would come 
when you heard of my illness and distress of 
mind. Oh, that dreadful man ! be declares be 
will murder me if I do not return to him or 
supply him with a large sum of money, — which 
is out of my power at present; for nay late 
father's affairs are not yet wholly arranged,. Mr. 
Marsden tells tne^ though he supplies me with 
money for my own personal expenses. Still, I 
have none to spare, which Laval will not believe, 
for he has written to me threatening letters until 
I am in daily fear of my life/' 
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Here Madame Laval fell back on her pillow, 
-with a groan, then, starting up again, she pro- 
ceeded, — 

" Oh, Miss Sedlej, do not leave me, there's a 
dear girl, remain here, I have no friend but 
you, that is a female friend; and what do you 
think, (lowering her voice), Estelle has left me. 
Think, how unkind of her, the girl who has 
lived with roe so long, and on whose fidelity I 
thought I could rely.** 

"Do you [not know where she has gone?" 
asked Livia, 

Madame Laval shook her head. " I know 
not," said she, " though sometimes a suspicion 
crosses my mind, and yet, I do not like to har- 
bour it But do not leave me, dear Miss Sedley, 
I shall be miserable if you cannot remain. And 
everything shall be done to make you com- 
fortable." 

MadMue Laval clung to Livia, md rex^wed 
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her tears, entreating her so earnestly not to leave 
her, that Miss Sedley feeling compassion for her 
unhappy friend, whose urgent solicitations were 
warmly seconded by Mr. Marsden, wrote a note 
to Mrs. Smythe, requesting her permission to 
remain a few days with Madame Laval, whom 
she represented as being dangerously ill. 

To this note Mrs. Smythe returned a very 
rude and abrupt reply, to^ the effect, that since 
Miss Sedley had thought proper to associate 
with persons of doubtful character, and whose 
disorder might be of an infectious nature, she 
could not think of permitting Miss Sedley's 
return to the Villa, and in fact, her services 
were no longer required, as Miss Julia might be 
married very shortly, and of course would not 
want a governess. Mr. Smythe enclosed the 
amount of salary that was due to Miss Sedley 
up to the d[ay she had left the Villa. 

Livia threw down Mrs. Smythe's insulting 
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note with a feeling of contempt. She was not 
sorry that an opportunity had occurred, unplea- 
sant as it was, to end the thraldom that was 
daily becoming more irksome to her feelings, nor 
need she fear remaining long unprovided with 
another situation ; but for the insulting unlady. 
like conduct of Mrs. Smy the she felt the utmost 
contempt; and it only served to augment the 
already tolerably large account she was treasur- 
ing up in her mind against the imperious 
lawyer^s lady, to be repaid, with interest, the 
very first opportunity. 

Miss Sedley wrote to Mrs. Betty Sparks, the 
ex-housemaid, to request that she would forward 
her luggage from the Villa, and the remainder 
of her goods and chattels she herself brought 
from Mr. Smy the' s town [house to Bloomsbury- 
square, where she intended to remain for the 
present, to the very great satisfaction of Madame 
Laval. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 

Madame Laval was soon well enough to sit up 
in her dressing room for a few hours during the 
day, and one morning Miss Sedley was listening 
to a repetition of her fears and apprehensions lest 
her husband should force his way into the house 
down the area steps, or through one of the win- 
dows, and commit some violence, when she was 
informed that a gentleman was waiting in the 
drawing-room to speak with her. 

Another gentleman, thought she, smiling to 
herself, as she descended leisurely to the apart- 
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ment, supposing it might be Mr. Smythe, for she 
had not seen him since she had received his 
wife's note, neither had Julia called on her, or 
even nrritten, which she thought very unking, as 
she had professed to be attached to her governess, 
but on opening the drawing-room door, Livia 
beheld Sir Finch Hatton. 

" Sir Finch Hatton," said she taken by sur- 
prise. 

" Sir Finch Hatton himself," replied the baro- 
net, advancing towards her and taking both her 
hands in his, while his little cunning eyes 
twinkled with an expression of pleasure, " didn^t 
expect to see me, I dare say, eh, — ?" 

** No, Sir Finch, I cannot say that I did." 

"Ha, ha, took the little girl by surprise! 
Well, so ' Juno,' has dismissed you from your 
* governesship,' I find; and I feel devilish 
glad you have left, for I know you were miserable 
there ; I could see it, though you always looked 
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SO calm, and unconcerned, but you seldom smiled, 
Miss Sedley, and I think I never heard you laugh 
once now ; I did not think that was altogether 
like the behaviour of a young person, who was 
happy and comfortable." 

" I am never in very boisterous spirits, Sir 
Finch." 

" Probably not, but I do* not think it is natu- 
ral for a young person of your age, to be always 
grave, and I should have spoken more frequently 
to you, but Mrs. Smy the was ever on the watch 
if she saw me approach you, and I happened to 
delay my usual visit at the villa from an uncom- 
mon press of business ; public business, you know 
that I am a public man, Miss Sedley, a member 
of Parliament ; and I make a point never to neg- 
lect any matter of business that is connected 
with the state. My constituents look up to 
me for support, and I do not like to dissappoint 
them. However, when I next drove over to the 
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villa, I found you had left, and I enquired 
whither you had gone; but *Juno,* seemed 
mysterious, and pretended not to kno\^ your ad- 
dress, saying something about your associating 
with improper persons, and in consequence she 
could not think of receiving you again into her 
house ; it behoved the mother of a family to be 
cautious. Miss Julia knew nothing about your 
address, neither did Mr. Smythe; and from 
whom do you imagine I obtained it at last." 
" I do not know. Sir Finch." 
" I dare say not. Why Betty Sparks, the 
housemaid, told me where I might find you. 
So I posted oflF to town at once, greatly to 
Mrs. Smythe's chagrin, I know — and here I 
am." 

" I feel greatly obliged. Sir Finch, that you 
have taken so much trouble. But I do not 
know what Mrs. Smythe means by improper 
persons; for when she was in Paris, Madame 
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Laval, to whom I was introduced by herself, Bke 
called her dearest friend*" 

*' Oh ! I pay no attention to ' Juno'a' absur- 
dities; and, ha, ha, ha, what do you think, Mii^ 
Sedley, the vain-glorious woman imafgines that 
I intend to propose for her daughter Julia* 
Ha, ha, ha, ' Juno' will find herself mistaken. 
Finch Hatton is too ^ wide-awake' to be taken 
in by Mrs. Smythe. How long do you intend 
to remain here?" 

"I cannot say exactly, Sir Finch, Mr. 
Marsden has invited me to accompany him and 
Madame Laval into the country, when her 
health is sufficiently restored to undertake the 
journey." 

"What part of the country?" 

"Essex, Mr. Marsden has a bouse on the 
borders of Epping Forest; but I intend to 
look out for another situation." 

" You need not take tlie trouble^ Miss 
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Sedley, for I intend to provide you with a 
husband." 

"A husband ! Sir Finch?" 

" Tes, a husband. A good husband, that can 
and will take care of you would, I think, be 
better than to go out governessing any more. 
But I can tell you one thing — " 

"What is that. Sir Finch?" 

" I intend to be married shortly myself, — 
that is, provided I can get the lady in the 
mind ; and you shall be at the wedding." 

"Indeed, Sir Finch. Do I know the lady ?" 

"I rather think you do:" (with a knowing 
leer. ) 

" You surprise me, Sir Finch." 

" Do f, my dear, then perhaps I may surprise 
you still more. Step this way. Give me your 
hand. Ha, ha, ha, give me this pretty little 
delicate hand," (admiring it, and raising Miss 
Sedley 's hand gallantly to his lips). 
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" Sir Finch I" (endeavouring to withdraw her 
hand from the baronet's grasp.) 

" Nonsense, my little chartner — never mind 
an old man. Step this way," (leading Livia 
across the room towards a large pier glass, that 
reflected them both full length), "now. Miss 
Sedley, raise those sparkling eyes of yours to 
that mirror." 

Livia looked at the baronet for an explanation ; 
and he burst into a loud laugh. ^ 

" Excuse an awkward old man, Miss Sedley," 
said he, " who does not understand how to pay 
his court to a charming young lady that he 
greatly admires,, in the language of a gay and 
fashionable young gallant; but, in one word, if 
you will take the trouble of casting yoiir eyes in 
that mirror, you will see the reflection of the 
future Lady Hatton." 

" I only see the reflection of myself, Sir 
Finch." 
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" Well, then, if you will accept an old fellow 
for your husband. Miss Sedley, called Sir Finch 
Hatton, he now throws himself, his title, and his 
fortune, at your feet," (casting himself on his 
knees before her). 

Livia half turned away her head to conceal 
^ a smile, but it was a smile of triumph. 

"Speak, Miss Sedley; answer me with the 
candour of the girl of sense I take you for." 

" Tou have taken me so entirely by surprise. 
Sir Finch, that it will require a little considera- 
tion before I can answer you. But pray rise 
from your knees." 

" I have a great mind not to, unless you give 
tae an answer, — yes, or no, — at once. But to 
please you, I will give you until ten o'clock to- 
morrow, to consider over the matter, and I shall 
be punctual to the minute; a public man. Miss 
Sedley, always is punctual j and as suspense is at 
all times a kind of torture, I shall be in a perfect 
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fever of agitation, hopes, and fears. But no, I 
"will not fear : * faint heart never won fair lady.' 
Ha, ha, ha ! But, should you refuse me — then 
prepare for the worst, for I shall be beside myself, 
absolutely mad! So beware! I have set my 
heart upon you, I did from the first. Gad! 
those eyes of yours sent their dazzling beams 
right down to the bottom of my heart, and I 
have done nothing but think and dream of you 
ever since." 

" I ought to feel highly flattered. Sir Finch." 

" No, you need not. But one word from you 
— I mean the right word — would make me your 
slave for life. Ah, a slave! Like that fellow 
Aladdin's slave of the lamp. I would be your 
slave of the ring, when once I had slipped it on 
your finger. I will let you into a secret. Miss 
Sedley." 

"A secret. Sir Finch?" 

" Yes. I was never seriously in love before 
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during the whole course of my life. I never 
loved my Ijite wife ; it was a marriage of con- 
venience. She was an heiress; but always 
sicWy^ fretful in temper, and coddling with 
doctors and physic. "We had a son, but she 
coddled him out of the world before he was a 
twelvemonth old, killed him with over kindness, 
and I never forgave her for it. Do not reject 
my proposal, Miss Sedley; it would drive me 
mad. I never could endure contradiction, nor 
to be thwarted, at any period of my life; but if 
you were to refuse me, I should commit some 
absurdity by way of being revenged. I feel 
convinced I should." 

Livie smiled at the baronet's earnestness. 

" I shall have no sleep to night," he continued, 

" for thinking of what your answer may be. If 

you accept me, I will settle five hundred a year 

upon you, as ' pin money,' you shall have your 

town and country house, Hatton Hall, and there 
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is not a finer estate in England; you may com- 
mand what servants you please, you shall be pre- 
sented at court by a Countess, who is a great 
friend of mine, and wear diamonds that an em- 
press might envy : empress ! you shall be my 
empress. There was a Roman Empress of the 
name of Li via, a very beautiful woman; I possess 
a rare and curious ' Cameo,' on which is engraven 
the profile, it is said to be, of the Eoman 
Empress Li via, and it might pass as a likeness 
of yourself. What made your father give you 
the name of Livia? it is so very uncommon." 

" I cannot tell. Sir Finch.'* 

** Well, remember what I say, if you consent 
to become Lady Hatton, no lady in England 
shall wear finer diamonds, or drive a handsomer 
equipage. I am a public man, Miss Sedley, and 
shall wish to see my wife keep up her husband's 
dignity, and in your hands, I am convinced it 
will be upheld in style." 
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" I consider it to be the duty of every wife, 
Sir Finch, to maintain her husband's dignity." 

" Ton will look like an empress at the head of 
my dinner table ; how proud I shall feel of being 
the husband of so beautiful and sensible a 



woman." 



" Do you not fear to make me vain, by all this 
flattery, Sir Finch." 

" No, you possess too much sense ; I know not 
how to tear myself away, but I must. Kemem- 
ber, ten o'clock to-morrow morning, when I shall 
call for your answer, and let me entreat that it 
may be a favourable one." 

" Adieu till then." 

And fervently pressing Livia's hand, the baro- 
net took his leave. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ANSWER. 

When Sir Finch wiis gone Livia hastened to her 
apartment, and locking the door threw herself 
upon a chair and began to reflect. 

It is true she required no -time for considering 
what answer she should give the Baronet, because 
she had already decided. But he might imagine 
she was gained too easily had she accepted his 
offer at once, therefore she requested a little time 
to deliberate upon so important a matter. 

Miss Sedley's feelings towards Sir Finch 
Hatton were not only those of indifference, but 
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amounted to absolute aversion, especially when 
she contrasted his mean, slouching figure, and 
vulgar, cunning features, with the noble form 
and handsome countenance of an absent person, 
whom, notwithstanding all her endeavours, she 
could not wholly banish from her miud, though 
she had rejected the addresses of Major Kaymond 
because in marrying him she would be simply a 
major's wife ; but as the wife of Sir Fiuch Hat- 
ton, the wealthy proprietor of Hatton Hall, she 
would be raised to a title, and at once occupy an 
exalted position in society. 

Her mind Vas determined from the first 
moment that Sir Finch had proposed to her, and 
she had some difficulty in maintaining her usual 
calm and quiet manner, for her mind was in a 
tumult, and she longed for the Baronet's depar- 
ture to be alone, that she might consider, not 
about the question of Yes or No, but the ad- 
vantages she would derive from her position as 
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the future Lady Hatton. The prospect was very 
agreeable in one sense, but in another she turned 
away with a feeling almost of abhorrence. 

As regarded the man, personally, independent 
of his rank and wealth, Li via felt that to 
become his wife without these accessories would 
be a sacrifice she could never have made. Still, 
the same feelings existed ; she loathed the man, 
and yet had decided to accept him for the sake 
of his wealth and title. 

Oh, woman, or rather ambition, that could 
induce a young and lovely female to sacrifice her 
feelings and herself at such a dan*^erous and un- 
holy shrine. 

As Lady Hatton, Miss Sedley reflected with 
a glow of triumph that she would be raised in- 
finitely above Mrs. Smythe's sphere, and she 
might then have an opportunity 'to repay that 
lady for the insults and humiliations to which 
she had been subject during the time she had 
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officiated as governess beneath her roof, for 
Livia did not possess sufficient magnanimity of 
soul to consider that "to err is human ; to forgive 
divine." 

Sir Finch Hatton was punctual at the ap- 
pointed hour on the following morning, and 
scarcely would he allow Miss Sedley time to 
enter the drawing-room, and close the door, 
before he demanded her answer. 

"Do you accept me?" said he; " out with it, 
— ^yes or no, at once, and let me know my fate. 
I hate suspense and beating about the bush. Do 
you accept me?" 

" I do accept you. Sir Finch," replied Miss 
Sedley, averting lier head. 

" Then you have made me the happiest man 
in London." 

And before Livia was aware, the baronet had 
caught her in his arms and imprinted a salute on 
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her cheek that might have been heard in the 
next i'ootn. 

" There, madam," said he, apologising for ^the 
fervour of his manner, and leading her to a iseat; 
" pray excuse my freedom, but you have tnade 
me feel so happy that I know not how to coritaitt 
myself And now let us talk over the matter 
in a business-like way. I am a man of business, 
Miss Sedley, a public man of business, and must 
have everything arranged in proper, methiodical 
order. In the first place I shall go to the lawy^ 
and have the marriage settlements drawn up; 
not by Smythe, for I am displeaised with his 
conduct in not having troubled himself dbout 
you since his wife's abrupt, shabby di^nissatl. 
He professed himself to be your friend, and he 
ought to have written or called to apologise fbr 
the rude treatment you had met with, and I 
am also dissatisfied with his manner of conduct- 
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ing my business, he shall have no more, I can 
tell him. Smythe is a plausible, smooth-tongued 
rogue, and I intend to employ another lawyer 
that I can trust. Then I shall have the family 
diamonds re-set in the present fashion, order a 
new carriage for your ladyship elect, and write 
down to the old housekeeper at the hall to pre- 
pare for our arrival in a fortnight." 

"A fortnight, Sir Finch?" 

** Yes, my chaiming empress ; you can be ready 

9 

by that time, can't you?" 

" A fortnight. Sir Finch, is so very soon." 
" My dear Miss Sedley, you are above the 
paltry fiddle-faddle whimsies of such a young 
lady as 'Miss Julia Smythe, and as both our 
minds are made up about the matter, there need 
not be any unnecessary delay. And as you may 
^require a little cash to purchase wedding finery, 
tfcere is a cheque for a hundred pounds, and if 
that is not sufficient I will make it two. Only 
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be ready in a fortnight. What is to-day? AI% 
—hum !" 

" Thursday, Sir Finch." 

*' Well, on this day fortnight I shall claim you 
as my bride. Will that sum of money be suffi- 
cient for present expenses?" 

" Certainly, Sir Finch ; but, excuse me, I can- 
not think of accepting^money from you before I 
am your wife." 

" Nonsense, little girl, keep the cheque, and 
say no more about it. I am going to hurry the 
lawyers about the settlements. And now, I 
suppose, you will not care about a fine showy 
wedding?" 

"I leave it entirely to you, Sir Finch." 

" Spoken like a good sensible girl. Oh ! I 

shall have a treasure of a wife in you: how 

. happy I shall feel ! Well, my little dear, I am 

not going to marry you on the sly, as though I 

was ashamed of the deed ; but I would rather it 
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should be a quiet wedding, than otherwise, if you 
have no objection?" 

" I should prefer it. Sir Finch/' 

" Should you, my charmer, that is right; and 
on this point we are both agreed?" 

" Perfectly so. Sir Finch." 

" We will be married at St. George's church, 
Hanover Square. Breakfast at my town house 
in Portman Square, and set off afterwards for 
Hatton Hall, there to spend the honeymoon, as 
it is called, unless you would prefer a tour on the 
Continent?" 

" No, Sir Finch, the Continent is not new to 
me ; and it will afford me great pleasure to visit 
Hatton Hall." 

" Then, that matter is decided. I intend to 
invite a few friends and a female relative of 
mine to be present at the ceremony, and you 
can ask what friends you please. Who can 
officiate as your father on the occasion?" 
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Livia said she would ask Mr. Marsden, 

" Do so. You cannot have a worthier man/' 
returned the baronet; "and promise me that 
you will be ready to meet me at the altar on this 
day fortnight." 

" I do promise, Sir Finch." 

" Then I am a happy man, and I shall think 
every day seven until the important moment shall 
arrive. I mean to give the Smythes a surprise, 
and I have a notion it may be not altogether a 
pleasant surprise to either husband or wife ; and 
after the wedding I will send them a paper. 
Ha, ha, ha, what a consternation ' Juno' will be 
in! To think that Sir Finch, instead of marry- 
ing her daughter, should prefer the governess. 
'But, adieu, my charm^er, for the present. I 
shall bring my cousin, Mrs. Denny, to see you in 
a few days. She is the widow of my relation, 
Jack Denny, as honest a fellow as ever lived, 
only, he was a little too extravagant— liked 
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good living — kept horses and dogs — and left 
his widow not particularly rich at his decease. 
However, for his sake, I take care of her, and 
she is a good sort of woman enough. Now, 
adieu. Eemember this day fortnight, and be 
kind to the old man, and then there is nothing 
that I will refuse you." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CONFERENCE. 

In a dark, smoky den, called by the landlord of 
a low public house by the waterside, a private 
room, sat two individuals in earnest conversation, 
which they carried on in a low tone of voice. 
The man in appearance, was in keeping with the 
room; but the female was dressed in a showy, 
flaunting style, and was not without possessing a 
certain portion of personal beauty. She had 
lively, sparkling black eyes, white even teeth, 
and a clear brown complexion. 

"Now, Estelle," said the man, throwing the 
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remnant of a cigar on the dirty floor, you under- 
stand your lesson." 

" Not exactly, Monsieur." 

" Feste. I thought my instructions had been 
sufficiently explicit. You have taken a lodging 
at—" 

"No. — , Brook Street, Lambeth." 

"Good. For how long?" 

" One week only." 

" Very well ; then you are to write a penitent 
letter to my wife, your former mistress, Madame 
Laval, fulL of regrets at having so abruptly 
left her." 

" Ouij Monsieur, I understand all that. 
Madame and myself had a few words, and I left 
her on the following day, which I have regretted 
ever since." 

" Bah ! I have nothing to do with that. You 
are taken suddenly ill at your lodgings, and write 
to request that Madame will forget the past and 
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ccmc to see you, being too ill to leave your 
bed" 

^^ Oui^ Monsieur ; and I am to acquaint 
Madame that it is my intention to return to 
France when I shall be well enough to undertake 
the journey." 

" Exactly. My wife, silly and frivolous though 
she is, possesses a kind and forgiving heart, as 
in our little matrimonial hrouilleries I have 
more than once experienced; and she would not 
be so determined now, I am convinced, but for 
the interference of Mr. Marsden, therefore, I 
have a score to settle with him, but more about 
that hereafter. I must arrange one thing at a 
time; that was one of the great Napoleon*s 
maxims, and an excellent one it is.'' 

"Then, Monsieur, I am to understand that 
you wish for the society of Madame." 

" Bah ! — no ; understand nothing of the kind. 
I have written to her, and have sent messages 
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to request that she would grant me an interview, 
but all to no purpose. Old Marsden keeps a 
strict watch over her, and policemen are con- 
stantly about the square, that I have no oppor- 
tunity of getting to the house. I have no wish 
nor intention of encumbering myself with the 
woman, but to bring her to a little amicable 
arrangement, which I find can only 'be accom- 
plished through a stratagem." 

" She will, no doubt, answer your letter in 
person, as she was attached to you, and I will 
manage the rest." 

"Well, Monsieur." 

" "Well, you are very ill, madame comes to see 
you, and 1 am behind the scenes, waiting for my 
cue." 

" Oh, Monsieur, surely you do not mean to 
use any violence towards madame." 

" What's the fool whimpering about violence 
for ? Violence, — certainly not, it is my intention 
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to be very polite; why should I destroy the 
*gocse/ that I intend shall produce me the 
* golden eggs?'" 

*' Oh, Monsieur, that is different to be sure." 
" Now, Estelle, listen attentively to what I am 
about to say ; you have not seen me since you 
left madarae, you understand." 
" Yes, monsieur, I understand." 
" She will be sure to ask, for she entertains a 
suspicion that you fled to me after quitting her 
service ; but undeceive her, say it is your in- 
tention to return to France when you are better, 
and give her no reason to suppose that you 
know anything about me. Remember, I shall be 
a concealed witness of the interview, and if you 
palter in the least, or attempt to deceive me, I 
will immediately take away the boy, and never 
see you more." 

" You would not be so cruel, Monsieur. " 
*•! would, by > though I am scarcely 
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certain whether the boy is mine; that fellow, 
Franz — " 

Estelle sprang from her seat, and before Laval 
was aware, she had seized him by the throat, her 
eyes flashing with fury. 

" The boy not yours ! " said she ; " say that 
word again, and I will strangle you. Franz was 
an honest, hard working lad, who loved me 
sincerely, and biit for your base acts I should 
have been his wife. I was an honest, virtuous 
girl until I foolishly listened to you. Ah ! mon 
DieUj the boy not yours!" and releasing her 
hold, Estelle fell back on her seat, the tears 
gushing from her eyes. 

" So I find you can be dangerous, Mademoi- 
selle," said Laval, " and I must be cautious. 
Well, I beg your pardon, and confess that I ought 
not to have made the remark, for the urchin is 
like me, only he has your roguish eyes. Come 
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kiss me, sirapleton; we must continue friends 



or—" 



" What, Monsieur ?" 

"Oh, nothing; only, if we are not friends, 
why, I suppose we might be estranged from each 
other, that is all. You are a clever girl, and I 
could not do without you, so do not attempt to 
provoke me, because you know my temper is not 
the mildest in the world, and my late vexations 
and disappointments have not served to improve 
it." 

" True, Monsieur ; but do not talk of depriving 
me of the boy." 

" It will depend entirely on yourself, so — be- 
ware !" 

•^I understand; but you intend to convey 
Madame back to Bloomsbury Square." 

" Provided she listens to what I shall propose, 
and if not — " 
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" Oh, Monsieur, Madame is kind, and amiable ; 
do not injure her." 

'•It is not my intention, unless she should 
drive me to extremities, then I could not answer 
for my conduct. My wife is now in aflBuence, 
whilst I am compelled to sneak about in holes 
and corners in poverty and disguise. Her father 
bequeathed the bulk of his property to her, on 
condition that she separated herself from me, 
Iter unworthy husband^ as the old fellow ex- 
pressed it. And Madame shall be at liberty to 
enjoy her property, provided she will consent to 
admit me to a share of it; or, should she refuse, 
let her look to the consequences, that is ^11. 
For I swear, if I am not to receive any benefit 
from the money, neither shall she. My wife shall 
not revel in wealth whilst I am condemned to 
poverty. You now understand my motive." 

"Yes, Monsieur, you intend to wg,y-lay 
Madame, if she should come to me." 
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" Exactly ; I have no other means of speaking 
with her. By the way, Estelle, you brought 
away with you the latch key of old Marsden's 
street door, as I desired." 

"Yes, Monsieur." 

" Well, give it to me." 

" I left it at my lodgings, Monsieur." 

" Are you certain? Feel in your pocket." 

Estelle plunged hown her hand and withdrew 
it empty. 

" Well, I can have it this evening. Where 
does old Marsden keep his cash-box, and the 
plate chest. You are well acquainted with the 
house, and must know." 

Estelle shook her head, and glanced uneasily 
at her companion. . 

^^ No nonsense, Estelle, you do know. Ee- 
member, the boy can be — " 

The girFs eyes again flashed j but the mother^s 
ftdings prevailed, " Mr. Marsden keeps his 
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money in an iron safe, that is let in the wall in 
his study ; and the plate chest is kept within a 
closet that is beyond the study." 

" Where is the study ?' 

"On the ground-floor, at the back of the 
house." 

" Where does the footman sleep?" 

" In the pantry." 

Laval nodded his head, summoned the land- 
lord, paid the bill, and with his companion left 
the house. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



UATTON HALL. 

Miss Sedlet's marriage with Sir Finch Hattdn 
had been solemnised in a quiet unostentatious 
manner at the aristocratic church of St. George's, 
Hanover^uare, in the presence of Mr. Mars- 
den, who officiated as father on the occasion, 
Madame Laval, and a few of the baronet's rela- 
tives and intimate friends; and after partaking 
of a sumptuous breakfast in Portman-square, 
the bride and bridegroom set off in a handsome 
new travelling carriage and four, for Hatton 
HaU. 
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Sir Finch had introduced Mrs. Denny, the 
widow of his late relative, to Livia, a few days 
previously to his marriage, and had recommended 
the fair widow to the kind attention of the 
future Lady Hatton, on which occasion Miss 
Sedley had behaved with such a charming cor- 
diality of manner, that Mrs. Denny was in rap- 
tures with the baronet's second choice, and spoke 
incessantly in her praise, which she had tact 
enough tc perceive was very acceptable to Sir 
Finch ; and it procured her a handsome present 
for the wedding. 

This lady possessed an easy indolent disposi- 
tion, whose chief happiness centred in good living, 
which, through the liberality of Sir Finch, she 
was enabled to enjoy, for he allowed her a con- 
siderable addition to her income, and she was a 
frequent guest at his house, in fact, the lady's 
taste in good living, was so similar to his own, 

that being of a social disposition, he liked her 

F 2 
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society ; and there was another person at Hatton 
Hall who shared in the baronet's patronage, and 
hounty. This individual had formerly possessed 
a good estate, but like Mrs. Denny's late hus- 
band, he had been dissipated and extravagant, 
and was glad at last, when reduced to absolute 
poverty, to accept of a situation that was offered 
him by Sir Finch Hatton, as a kind of bailiff 
and head gamekeeper on his estate. The baro- 
net had known him in his prosperity, when he 
was called the " squire," and being a jolly com- 
panion, who could roar out a drinking song or a 
catch in fine style, he had been one of the baro- 
net's esteemed acquaintance, and after he was in- 
stalled in a cottage, on the borders of Hatton 
Park, in his new occupation, the " squire," as he 
was frequently called, would be invited to dine 
with his patron when there was no company at 
the Hall, and help him to get through a bowl of 
punch afterwards, and from his accommodating 
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disposition, and his readiness to humour all the 
baronet's whims and oddities, Mr. Will Bramble 
became a great favourite, and was introduced by 
Sir Finch to his bride, on their arrival at Hatton 
Hall, as a mighty useful, capital fellow, and 
whom the baronet declared he could not possibly 
do without. 

Livia received the " squire," very graciously, 
and so won his heart, for she had commenced her 
matrimonial career, with the determination of 
humouring all her husband's peculiarities of dis- 
position, as being the most certain means of se- 
curing her empire over his present enamoured 
heart. She was now mistress of Hatton Hall, 
that once disputed property, — so resolutely dis- 
puted, by her late father, and ^he intended to 
continue its mistress, at whatever sacrifice. 

Sir Finch seemed highly pleased with his lady*s 
reception of the " squire,** for he took occasion 
shortly afterwards to say, that Will Bramble ad- 
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mired her ladyship exceedingly. " In fact, my 
lady," continued the delighted baronet, " I shall 
have to keep a sharp look out I can see, for you 
have contrived already to make all the people 
aimire you ; there was not a guest on our wed- 
ding day, who did not take me on one side to 
speak in praise of the choice I had made; and 
poor cousin Denny, (Sir Finch always called that 
lady " cousin," when in good humour,) is in rap- 
tures with you." 

" And now, how does your ladyship like Hat- 
ton Hall ; does it answer your expectations?" 

" Oh, Sir Finch, Hatton Hall far exceeds my 
expectations, and well deserves all the encomiums 
that are passed on it." 

Hatton Hall was indeed a noble place. The 
house itself was a fine specimen of the Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture, and was in excellent 
repair. The park was extensive, well wooded, 
and plentifully stocked with deer, and the coun- 
try lound was delightful. 
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Livia felt her heart bound with triumphant 
exultation as the carriage passed beneath the 
battlemented lodge gates into the noble avenue 
that led to the principal entrance of the house, 
whose heavy folding doors were thrown wide open 
as she descended from the equipage and entered 
the spacious hall, led by Sir Finch, who presented 
her to the assembled household as their future 
mistress, and she felt glad to be alone in the re- 
tirement of her own apartment to collect her 
thoughts and reflect on the change that had so 
suddenly taken place in her fortunes. Could it 
be reality, that she was actually beneath the 
roof of Hatton Hall, mistress of the property 
she had considered as lost to her for ever. How 
inscrutable are the ways of Providence. Livia 
was now in possession of the property her father 
had forfeited by an imprudent act, and she was 
determined that her future title to it should not . 
be disputed, and she now bent her mind wholly 
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to the task of gaining an ascendancy over Sir 
Finch's mind, that, in the event of his decease 
the entire property should be secured to her by 
will. This was a point she resolved to gain, and 
it became her daily study to address herself to 
the little peculiar turns of her husband's temper 
and disposition, that she might eventually ac- 
complish her purpose. And though as yet but 
a bride, and the Baronet still sufficiently ena- 
moured to be a very devoted husband, Livia with 
her usual quick discernment could perceive that 
it would require very skilful and judicious 
management to govern Sir Finch. His temper, 
as he himself had described it to Mrs. Smythe, 
was very queer^ uncertain, and capricious, rest- 
less and suspicious ; fearing he might be over- 
reached and taken in, his life was a continued 
warfare of cunning against cunning, wherever 
he imagined it might exist in an equal or supe- 
rior degree to his own. 
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Sir Fincli was dissatisfied with the manner in 
which Mr. Smythe had transacted the business 
he had intrusted to him, and entertained a 
notion that the crafty lawyer intended to make 
a market of his wealthy client, and the equally 
crafty baronet withdrew his patronage and de- 
ranged the lawyer's plans. 

What a difficult and ungracious task had Livia 
imposed on herself in becoming the wife of such 
a man as Sir Finch Hatton, who had already 
given her a hint that he attached great impor- 
tance to being treated with due deference and 
respect, and she considered it as a kind of cue 
for her own future conduct. 

Previously to quitting London Livia having 
it now in her power, had taken an opportunity 
of redeeming her late father's sword, which had 
been left in the hands of Signer Castri, and it 
was now in her own possession, as she had given 
her father a solemn promise never to part with 
it. ' F 5 
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CHAPTER XL 



A DOMESTIC STORM AND AN ELOPEMENT. 

It would be almost impossible to describe the 
surprise and consternation into which Mrs* 
Smythe was thrown, on reading in the Mdming 
Post an account of Sir Finch Hatton's marriage 
with Livia Eleanora, only daughter of the late 
Colonel Sedley. She was astonished, and could 
scarcely believe she had read the name rightly ; 
it must be some other person, but no, the 
paragraph mentioned that the bride was dis- 
tantly related to the bridegroom, and belonged 
to the same ancient family. 
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This unexpected occurrence nearly cost Mrs. 
Smythe a fit of hysterics, especially when her 
husband entered the apartment with another 
pAper in his hand, and his countenance looking 
about as over -cast as an approaching thunder 
storm. 

'^ There, Madam," said he, giving the paper a 
hard knock with the back of his hand, " there, 
madam, it is all your fault." 

" All my fault, Mr. Smythe, what do you 
mean ?" 

" Why, you must give yourself airs, and choose 
to be oflfended because Miss Sedley continued 
friends with Madame Laval, and in a high and 
mighty fit you thought proper to dismiss her 
from our service." 

" Well, Mr. Smythe, you took no notice of it at 
the time, until Sir Finch Hatton seemed offended 
and asked for her address." 

" Yes, and then the stupid old dotard must go 
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and call upon her, exclaim against your treat- 
ment, of course, made the girl an offer of mar- 
riage, which she accepted, and then had the 
wedding out of hand ; in a hurry as one may say, 
and cut off every hope from us, and worse than 
all, the baronet has withdrawn his business from 
my hands, and given it to Mills and Driven ; 

d n, it altogether is enough to make a saint 

Svvear. I'm — " 

Here Mrs. Smythe screamed and cried, and 
Mr. Smythe forbearing to finish his sentence, 
stamped about the room, thumped the tables, 
knocked about the chairs, and kicked Moustache 
into the next apartment, crumpled the news- 
paper in his hands, until it looked like a ball, 
and flung it on the fire, and then cramming both 
his hands into his pockets, marched up to the 
window and began to drum against the panes. ^ 

Mrs. Smythe scarcely knew whether she had 
better faint, or go into hysterics, or use the pri- 
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vilege of 6er tongue and scold. She chose the 
latter. 

" What is the use of putting yourself into such 
a passion, Mr. Smythe," said she, " because Sir 
Finch Hatton has taken it into his silly old head 
to marry a girl that is young enough to be his 
daughter. I am quite ashamed of you, I am." 

"Indeed, madame," replied the lawyer, turning 
fiercely round, " you would have been quite 
agreeable if the baronet had taken it into his 
silly old]head to marry our Julia, which you were 
foolish enough to anticipate as being likely, 
though I felt convinced he never intended any- 
thing of the kind, but wd.s only amusing him- 
self with your folly." 

" My folly, Mr. Smythe." 

" Yes, Madam, for your possess vanity and 
folly sufficient for half a dozen women, and your 
extravagance, madam, will ruin your husband. 
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This house most he given up hefore long, the 
carriage put down, and the villa — " 

" The carriage put down," screamed out Mrs. 
Smythe, " you do not surely mean — ** 

^^ I mean, madam, that I am in a devil of a 
rage, and if that confounded ugly dog keeps 
running in my way, I will throw him into the 
street, d — n the dog." 

" Oh, my poor dear darling Moustache," ex • 
claimed Mrs. Snjythe, snatching the snarling 
little animal in her. arms. 

" Misfortunes never come singly," continued 
Mr. Smythe, promenading the room, his hands 
behind his coat tails, " I have received a hint, 
Mrs. S., that the parson, Mr. Amadeus Gill, hias 
been sneaking about the house after dark, and 
should Julia make a fool of herself, I'll disinherit 
her ; she shall no longer be considered my daugh- 
ter, Mrs. S<, ril cut her off with a shilling." 
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The storm had now risen to its height; the 
thunder growled, the lightning flashed, the- 
chairs and tables were knocked and thumped 
about, Mrs. Smythe went into hysterics, aud 
Mr; Smythe at last flung himself out of the 
room; 

A few mornings after this scene. Miss Julia's 
apartment was found empty. Her bed had not 
been slept in the preceding night, the principal 
part of her wardrobe had disappeared, together 
with Mrs. Betty Sparks, the letter carrier, ,a^d 
convenient go-between. 

It was a determined thing; Mr. Amadeus GUI 
had summoned up resolution at last to ask his 
fair mistress to elope with him, and whilst her 
father's hk)usehold were comfortably snoozing 
away in the arms of Morpheus, the young lady, 
assisted by Mrs. Betty, made her exit from the 
paternal mansion from a staircase window, was 
married aM on her road to Francei before her 
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astonished parents were aware of her abmpt de- 
partnre. 

Mr. Smythe was in a greater rage than ever 
when her flight was discovered, and vowed he 
would never forgive nor see her any more, and 
Mrs. Smythe was indignant at her daughter's ' 
lamentable want of proper pride and spirit to 
elope with a beggarly curate, after all the lectures 
she had given her on the advantage of making a 
wealthy marriage. 

But as most earthly passions subside in time, 
so did the passions of Mr. and Mrs. Smythe, 
and in the course of a few weeks, softened by 
the receipt of several prettily worded little notes 
from the bride, soliciting her dear parents' for- 
giveness, their hearts gradually relented, and the 
fair Julia was again restored to favour. Mr. 
Smythe promised a visit to the Parsonage at 
Christmas, and consented to acknowledge the 
reverend Mr. Amadeus Gill as his son-in-law, 



^ 
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since past events could not be recalled, and so 
matters ended telerably well at last, especially 
as a dignitary of the church, signified his inten* 
tion of taking the Rev. Amadeus under his im- 
mediate patronage. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE INTERVIEW AT LAMBETH. 

Madame Laval had fallen into the snare that 
had been prepared for her by her unworthy hus- 
band, through the medium of her kind forgiving 
disposition. She had received a penitent letter 
from Estelle, and supposing the girl's contrition 
to be sincere, she answered it in person, as Laval 
expected she would. Estelle having written, 
under his dictation, that she was very ill, and 
wished to see her former mistress, Madame Laval 
proceeded to her lodging, and found the girl in 
bed, feigning severe indisposition. She dared 
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not do otherwise, for Laval was in the adjoining 
apartment, and had his eye upon her through an 
opening he had made in the door* 

Madame Laval pitied her former attendant's 
apparent condition, and offered to take her back 
into, her service, when she should be restored to 
health. Estelle thanked her mistress, and said 
she intended to return to France, as soon as she 
could undertake the journey, being anxious to see 
her parents, 

Madame Laval, after some little hesitation, 
asked Estelle whether she had seen her hus- 
band? 

But the girl declared she knew nothing about 
Monsieur Laval, though she averted her head as 
she spoke, for she felt that her mistress was 
keenly regarding her, and she shed tears. 

'* I know nothing about him, Madame," said 
she; "and wish to return to my native country 
as soon as I can." 
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" Have you money sufficient to take you there, 
Estelle?" asked her mistress, drawing forth her 
purse, and placing some gold in the girl's 
hand. 

" I will not take it, Madame," said she, hurst- 
ing into tears. " I have enough to carry me 
back to France." 

" But you will have the doctor to pay, Estelle, 
you forget that, so keep the money; and if I 
have time before I leave town, you shall see me 
again. " 

" Ah, you are then going into the country, 
Madame, and I may never see you any more." 

** I expect to leave town in a few days." 

" Adieu, Madame, and may Heaven bless you 
for your kindness ; but before you go say that 
you forgive me." 

" I do forgive you, Estelle, though your leaving 
me so abruptly was a great inconvenience, and I 
have been very ill myself." 
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" Ah, Madame, you cannot think how deeply 
I have regretted leaving you as I did, but my 
temper is rather quick, I know, and — " 

"Well — well, Estelle, never mind. I have 
forgiven you ; and should you change your 
mind, I will receive you again into my 
service." 

Estelle shook her head; she felt how unde- 
serving she was of her mistress' kindness, and 
her heart reproached her for the deception she 
was now practising, at the instigation of a man 
whose villany she would willingly have exposed 
but for the consideration of her child ; and every 
kind word that Madame Laval spoke seemed like 
a dagger to her heart, and she resolutely refused 
to take the money that was offered by her unsus- 
pecting mistress. 

Shortly afterwards Madame Laval took her 
leave of Estelle, and having discharged the cab 
that had brought her to the girl's lodgings, she 
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endeavoured to find her way to the next coach 
stand. But it was growing dusk, and being a 
stranger to the neighbourhood she knew not 
which direction to take, and was turning into 
another street, when her arm was suddenly 
seized, and on turning round, Laval, who had 
followed her from the house she had just left, 
- stood before her. 

" Good evening, madame," said he, " pray 
what business may have brought you so far from 
Bloomsbury Square this evening?" 

She remained silent from terror. 

" You do not answer, madame; but no matter, 
I shall soon find means to make you speak; I 
' must have some money." 

" Money, Laval !" 

"Yes, Madame, money. You are now rich, 
.-audi it is your duty to supply the necessities of 
jyour htisband. But I do not like talking in the 
i|gwlv«t;pp *his way." 
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"But whither, Laval, are you taking me?" 

" Only into this respectable hotel," he replied, 
with a sardonic laugh, as he dragged her towards 
a low public house. "I intend you no harm if 
you will onlj listen to reason. So beware how 
you attempt to make a scene. Come along." 

He entered the house as he spoke, and order- 
ing a glass of brandy and water, and i a cigar 
walked into a room at the back. 

" Now, Madame, what money have you in your 
r purse ?" 

She drew it forth and he snatched it from her 
hand, dropped the gold it contained into his 
pocket, and returned the purse with two or three 
shillings back to his wife. 

" There, Madame," said he with a chuckling 
laugh, " you perceive I can be generous, I have 
left you sufficient to pay for a cab to Blooms- 
buty Square^ as you might not like to walk so 
far. Whenjdo you receive your quarterly amount, 
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for I know your income is to be paid every 
quarter ?" 

Madame Laval hesitated. He seized her arm. 
*' You are now in my powqr Madame," said he, 
*' and if you wish to sleep in Bloomsbury Square 
to-night, you will instantly inform me." 
" But my aflFairs are not yet settled, Laval." 
" I know better, Madame. I know they are 
settled, but you Avomen are devilish sly; how- 
ever, you need not attempt to decieve me." 

" I cannot let you have any more money, 
taking what you have will greatly inconvenience 
me, and I shall be obliged — " 
Laval burst into a laugh. 
" Nonsense, madame ; I require a certaiu 
amount of money by a given time. 
" What amount do you require? 
He named a sum. 

" I cannot let you have so much, for it would 
leave me nearly penniless." 



\ 
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"Bah, nonsense: what do you want with 
money. Tou have neither house-rent to pay, 
nor board, nor lodging." 

" Very true ; but I shall shortly have both to 
pay, for I cannot continue to live on Mr. Mars- 
den's bounty when I have an income of my own, 
and if you deprive me of the means, what will 
become of me?" 

"Eemain with your trustee; and no more 
words, for the money I must and will have; if 
not by fair means, I shall by foul, so choose 
either promise to pay into my hands the sum I 
have named in three days from this time, at a 
place that I shall appoint, or take the con- 
sequences of your refusal." 

" But, Laval, I am not sure that I shall receive 
my money by that time." 

"Tou can ask old Marsden to pay you, as 
you require the money for a particular pur- 
pose." 

VOL. II. G 
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** He will enquire for what purpose?' 

^^You will drive me mad, woman^ with this 
paltering. I will give you a week to proTide the 
money ; surely that will be time enough, though 
perhaps, you may hare the sum I require al- 
ready in your possession." 

" Indeed, I have not.'' 

" Very well ; that is what you may please to 
tell me. However, this day week I shall expect 
to see you with the money, by eight o'clock in 
the evening at this very place. That is the 
address [scrawling it on a slip of paper] ; but if 
you come in a cab^ leave it in the Westminster 
road ; you cannot miss your way, and I shall be 
at the corner of the street. So be punctual, or 
take tlie consequences.'' 

That night was passed by Madame Laval in a 
sleepless state of agitation ; she was in the power 
of an unprincipled villain^ who would bare little 
scruple in committing anj enoroii^ to aooom- 
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plish his purpose, and she dared not venture to 
betrqy him to Mr. Marsdeu, nor fail in the ap- 
pointment she had been compelled to make. 

Mr. Marsden had arranged her affairs, and in 
the course of a few days paid her a sum of money 
that was to be renewed every quarter, and she 
then mentioned her intention of taking a small 
house, as she felt a delicaey in intruding any 
longer upon Mr. Marsden's hospitality. But he 
was averse to this measure, and did not consider 
she would be in safety to reside by herself^ while 
her husband was at large. 

" iNo, my dear Madame Laval," said he, " you 
must remain with me, at least for the present ; 
we will go down to the Lodge in a day or two, 
when I hope tiie fresh country air will restore 
you quite to health." 

She now had the money in her possession, and 

dared not withhold it from her tyrant, though in 

.givii^g so large a sum to him it would reduce her 

G 2 
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to great distress, and it T?as with a heary heart 
that the unhappy woman prepared herself for 
the interview with her husband, whom she found 
waiting at the corner of a street as he had said 
he should. 

" I am glad to find you have been punctual, 
madam," said he, leading her towards the public- 
house, which he entered, ordered some brandy- 
and-water, and then walked into the same room 
as before. 

" Now, madam, let me see what you have 
brought me. Ah ! (counting out the gold and 
notis with very evident satisfaction). Good. 
Very well ; remember, I shall expect to receive a 
similar sum from you every quarter." 

" That I cannot promise you, Laval, so large 
a sum, but I will — " 

" You cannot promise me ; we shall see. Money 
I nmst have, my necessities are very urgent. 
Tou are wealthy, I have no income, — no money, 
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but what I procure by chance. You are my 
wife, and I have a right to what money you 
possess, though your — " 

" If you will be content with a smaller sum, 
Laval, I would divide my income with you, 
provided I have sufficient for my own require- 
ments." 

" Do you imagine a paltry sum would content 
me? No, I must have what I name." 

" Then, Laval," replied his wife, summoning 
more spirit than might have been expected, " I 
shall be compelled to reveal the truth to Mr. 
Marsden, if you insist upon defrauding me of the 
principal part of my income ; I have granted your 
request this time, but I will not promise to ad- 
vance you so much again." 

" You will not, madame." 

" I will not." 

" Eeally, madame, you are getting quite bold, 
dare but to breathe a hint of the circumstance 
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to Mr. Marsden, and doubt not you shall fed the 
full weight of my vengeance.'' 

Laval accompanied this threat with a look 
that made his wife shudder and turn pale. 

" When do you go into the country." 

" In a few days I believe." 

" Does the old fellow leave all his servants at 
his town house." 

" Mr. Marsden, I suppose you mean." 

"Yes." 

"I do not exactly know, but I rather think 
there will be only one or two domestics left, as 
Mr. Marsden will have frequent occasions, he 
says, to return to town on business." 

*^ Then I suppose he leaves the greater part of 
his treasures behind." 

" I do not know what you mean." 

" It is quite as well you should not,** (this was 
said in an under tone.) 

" Well, madame, I know where Mr. Marsden's 
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country house is situated, and you may expect 
to receive a visit from me, this day three months, 
so be prepared, — and beware that you do not 
give a hint about the matter to your trustee, or 
dread my vengeance." 

Madame Laval made no reply, and her hus- 
band led her from the house. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE WEDDING VISIT. 

Pakliament had met, and the public papers had 
duly announced the arrival of Sir Finch Hatton 
and his lady at their town residence in Portman 
Square, when the question of calling on the 
bride and bridegroom became an agitated topic 
of discussion with the Smythe's. 

" I think we ought to call in Portman Square," 
said Mrs. Smythe, " and I could then make a 
handsome apology for the note I sent Lady 
Hatton when she was Miss Sedley, about 
Madame Laval being an impro — " 
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" Good heavens," exclaimed Mr. Smy the start- 
ing from the breakfast table in a rage (Mr. 
Smythe seemed to be forgetting his usual sua- 
vity of deportment), and upsetting a cup of 
boiling coflFee over Moustache, who limped howl- 
ing away. "Good gracious, Mrs. S., do you 
know what you are talking about, or are you 
taking leave of your senses in your old age." 

" Old age! Well I am sure, Mr. Smythe, you 
improve in politeness. Old age indeed ! I am 
not so old as you are, Mr. Smythe, by some 
years." 

" Madame, you are old enough to be wiser than 
you are, by a great deal. Do you imagine that 
Sir Finch or Lady Hatton would thank anyone 
for recalling former days to their remembrance, 
when she was only a poor governess. I should 
say not, and beside, though Miss Sedley was com- 
pelled by circumstances to submit to such a po- 
sition in society, you must remember she was 

G 5 
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the daughter of a gentleman, and belonged' to a 
high and ancient family." 

" La, Mr. Smythe, I don't want that dinned 
again in my ears, but you belong to the ss^me 
family, for you were related to Colonel Sedley." 

*' Very distantly, and the branch that I be* 
longed to was of a different stock.'' 

"Well, I do not pretend to understand any-' 
thing about it, and my family is — " 

" Oh ! say nothing about your family, pray 
Mrs. S. Your late father was the son of a shoe- 
maker in a country town, who lived next door 
to the apothecary, and he began life by thump- 
ing away at old Bolus's pestle and mortar, and 
being a smart clever lad, he crept gradually 
upwards, until he succeeded to his master's busii- 
ness, married his only daughter, invented some 
quack medicine that happened to turn out a for^ 
tunate speculation, for he gulled the peoplp 
to some purpose, took out a patent, and a 
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diploma, was dubbed Doctori and carried matters 
with a high hand. So pray leave your family in 
the shade, Mrs. S., the less that is said about 
them the better." 

Mrs. Smythe looked very indignant, but she 
could not deny the statement, and remained 
sileut, until Mr Smythe was about to leave the 
room, when she asked what day they should call 
in Fortman Square. 

" Any day you like, Mrs. S." 

"Very well; my new green velvet dress will 
be sent home to-morrow, and we will call on the 
following day. I dare say Mrs. Flowerdow and 
the Counsellor would like to call at the same 
time." 

" You can ask them," replied Mr. Smythe, and 
left the apartment. 

Qn the day named by Mrs. Smythe, attired in 
h^ new green velvet dress, and a white satin 
bonaet, adorned with a plume of marabout 
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feathers tipped with scarlet, the lady, accom- 
panied by Mr. Smythe and the Counsellor and 
his lady, set off in fall state to pay the wedding 
visit to Lady Hatton. 

Mrs. Flowerdew wore a sky blue silk dress, 
flounced nearly to her waist, a pink satin mantle, 
trimmed with lace and swans* down, and a 
bonnet of fancy straw, trimmed with blue and 
yellow dahlias set on wires, "which caused them to 
quiver and vibrate with every movement of the 
wearer. 

Mrs. Smythe admired her daughter's costume 
exceedingly, and wished it was etiquette for the 
Counsellor to pay morning visits in his wig and 
gown, that every body might perceive how ex- 
alted was his position amongst the lawyers of 
the land. 

Mrs. Smythe was something like the poor 
washerwoman, whose only daughter was married 
to a gentleman of fortune, and so elated was the 
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good woman with the circumstance, that she ever 
after, when speaking of the young lady, was in 
the habit of saying, "my daughter Cricket, 
Esquire," fearing people might forget that her 
daughter had been so fortunate as to marry a 
" 'squire." 

The party arrived in Portman Square, and 
then came Livia's triumph! She had parted 
from Mrs. Smy the not on the best terms ; she 
had been insulted by the rude note that had 
subsequently been sent by that lady, forbidding 
Miss Sedley to re-enter her doors. But little 
did Livia anticipate that when she next saw Mrs. 
Smy the it would be as Lady Hatton, in her own 
splendid drawing-room in Portman Square. 

That moment alone was worth every sacrifice 
of feeling she had made, and she almost felt 
grateful to Sir Finch for having been the means 
of enabling her to realise such a triumph over 
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a woman for whom she felt such thorough con- 
tempt and dislike. 

Mrs. Smythe dressed her features in the most 
amiable smiles as she entered the Fortman Square 
drawing-room, and advanced towards the bride, 
though a flutter of uncertainty as to her recep- 
tion was very evident in her fussy manner. 

But Lady Hatton received the party with an 
easy politeness, as though she were addressing 
strangers, without any appearance of resentment, 
and Mrs. Smythe felt relieved. 

Mr. Smythe had resumed his agreeable, plau- 
sible manner, and congratulated the bride with 
apparent cordiality on her marriage. 

Mrs. Flowerdew smirked and simpered, and 
the blue and yellow dahlias quivered and 
vibrated with every fresh jerk of her head, 
and the Counsellor made a pompous speech on 
the occasion. He piqued himself upon his 
superior oratorical powers, and was unwilling to 
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let such an opportunity as tbe present pass 
without making a display of his abilities. 

Lady Hatton was. surrounded by a cil-ole of 
distinguished visitors, and the Smythe party 
were obliged to content themselves with seats at 
a distance, when Mrs. Smythe took a menta^ 
inventory of the dress and appointments of the 
bride. 

" What a wonderful difference dress makes in 
people,*'' said she, in a half whisper to her 
daughter ; *^ I declare I could scarcely recognize 
the former plain-looking Miss Sedley in the finely- 
dressed Lady Hatton.*^ 

"I don't call Lady Hatton finely dressed," 
replied Mrs. Flowerdew, who always appeared to 
take a particular pleasure in contradicting her 
mother. " She is very elegantly dressed', cer- 
tainly, and I never s^w a more beautiful morning 
dress, it looks all laoe." 
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" How do you like the lappets she wears at 
the back of her head?" asked Mrs. Smythe. 

" I like them very much.; they are very grace- 
ful and becoming." 

^' I think so, too, and shall adopt them in a 
morning instead of a cap." 

" Then, mamma, you will look very ridiculous, 
with all that lot of false hair you are in the habit 
of wearing." 

"Look ridiculous — false hair^ — really, Mrs. 
Flowerdew, you are very complimentary." 

" La, mamma, those lappets are only fit for 
young persons with beautiful hair, like that of 
Lady Hatton. I always admired her hair." 

" It's too thick," said Mrs. Smythe, in an en- 
vious tone, " and coarse, and harsh ; black hair 
always is coarse." 

" There you axe wrong, mother, for Lady 
Hatton's hair is remarkably fine and soft." 
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" How you contradict one, Angelina, — but 
hush, here comes Lady Townley." 

" Ah, my lady, how d'ye do," exclaimed Mrs. 
Smythe, calling up her company smiles, and ad- 
vancing to meet the Viscountess with out- 
stretched hand, " who would have thought of 
our meeting in Portman^sqare upon such an 
occasion ?" 

" Very true, my dear Mrs. Smythe, for at one 
time I expected your youngest daughter, Julia, 
now Mrs. Gill, would have been the future Lady 
Hatton." 

Mrs. Smythe cast down her eyes and looked 
solemn. 

" Ah, my lady," said she in a whining tone, 
" I don't think Sir Finch has behaved quite well 
to us, for he certainly did pay Julia very 
great attention, and then to go and marry our 
Gover— " 

" Mrs. Smythe^'^ hastily interrupted the law- 
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yer, pinching his wife's elbow, while he appeared 
to be arranging the folds of her shawl, *^ you had 
better make your parting compliments to Lady 
Hatton, for I have a business engagement, 9,nd 
can remain no longer." 

" Well, Mr. Smythe, you need not pinch my 
arm so, leave the shawl alone. (Lady Townley 
bit her lip, and walked away) ; you can take 
the carriage and I can return in thQ Coun- 
sellor's." 

" You will do no such thing, Mrs. S. ; what, 
you were going to make a fool of yourself, 
in spite of my instructions about being circum- 
spect ! " 

"Make a fool of myself! — what has come to 
you, Mr, Smythe, you are not like the same 
man ? I cannot understand it. AngeUna calls 
me ridiculous, and you call me at fool, [ think 
the world is coming to an end." 

" Come along, Mrs. S., (drawing heti arm 



withitt his awn) ; Aagelina, foUo^w your mother, 
we shall leave together." 

" What, going already, Mrs. Smythe?' said 
the bride, with' a charming smile ; ^ Si*r Finch 
will feel quite disappointed at not seeing you, 
for he often talks about his friend Mrs. Stnythe^ 
and I believe he never will forget the Ffite 
ChampStre, nor the taste she displayed in her 
costume as Juno ; really you created quite a sen- 
sation on that gay occasion, Mrs. Smythe.'' 

Mrs. Smythe felt flattered, and was about to 
speak, but her husband, who felt the satire that 
was conveyed in the apparent compliment, in- 
terrupted her, and hastened their adieus. 

*' What a hurry you were in to get away from 
Lady Hatton," peevishly remarked Mrs. Smythe 
when they were seated in their carriage. 

" Because I expected that you would give ut- 
terance to some absurdity," replied the lawyer, 
" and Lady Hatton 'was only quizzing you." 



^ 
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" Quizzing me, Mr. Smy the ! My daughters' 
governess that was to quiz me ; if I thought so 
I would—" 

" Well, what would you do, Mrs. S. ; remember 
^your daughters' governess that was^^ is now 
Lady Hatton, and far removed from any petty 
resentment you might think proper to display." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE OPERA SUPPERS. 

When Lady Hatton told Sir Finch who had 
been amongst her morning visitors, he laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders, " What," said he, 
" had * Juno ' the face to call, after her insulting 
conduct to you, but I always thought she had 
brass enough for anything. However, you need 
not return the call, my lady, for I intend to drop 
the acquaintance. Smythe has not given me 
satisfaction in the management of some business 
I entrusted to him : the fellow wanted to make a 
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market of me, imagined he had got me all safe 
enough : but Sir Finch is * too wide awake/ Ha, 
ha, ha, and I shall not employ Mr. Plausible 
Sraythe any more. But, my lady — " 

" Yes, Sir Finch/* 

^^Have no acquaintance with that pompous 
fool, Counsellor Flowerdew, and his conceited 
doll of a wife. You understand, my empress." 

" Perfectly,*' Sir Finch, " your wish shall be 
obeyed." 

"Rightly spoken, my lady, only mind and 
keep to that, and egad, madam, you may do 
as you like with me." 

Livia was now fairly launched on the fashion- 
able world. She was presented at Court by a 
Countess, and her dress, her diamonds, and her 
whole appearance was the theme of universal 
admiration. Her equipage was the most elegant 
in Loudon, and slie displayed such exquisite taste 
in dress, that ladies copied her, and her milliner 
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could boast of more custom than any other 
fashionable modiste in the tnetropolis. 

She had her Opera bo2t, and gave suppers 
afterwards every Saturday night, to a few select 
friends only— a limited number— and an admis- 
sion to these suppers was contended for as a 
distinguished favour by the fashionable beaul 
who fluttered about the beautiful and fascinating 
Lady Hatton. 

At these rechercM slippers, Sir Finch seldom 
appeared, they were entirely out of his way, the 
guests were not his acquaintance, nor were they 
suited to his tastes, for the most part they were 
too refined; the baronet preferred company 
where he might cut his coarse jokes, and could 
feel more at his ease ; he rarely attended his lady 
to the Opera, for he cared as little about fine 
music as he did about fine company, and when 
Sir ¥inch did make bis appearance at the famous 
Opera supperd^ his pl*esence threw a visible 
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restraint over the party, though he would say, 
*pray ladies and gentlemen, enjoy yourselves; do 
not mind me ; I'm nobody ;' but the sarcastic tone 
in which he said this was suflScient to check the 
mirth of the guests : conversation languished, and 
the bright sparkles of wit and humour were si- 
lenced when the baronet made one of his wife's 
exclusive circle, though she always behaved 
towards him with marked attention and respect; 
but it was evident he disliked these suppers. 

Mr. Smy the called one day on Lady Hatton. 
and solicited her influence with Sir Finch to 
continue to him his business or a share of it. 

Here was a triumph for Livia. This man 
who had countenanced his wife's insults, and 
treated her himself with neglect, when she was so 
abruptly dismissed from his house, would now re- 
quest a favour at her hands. 

" To tell the truth. Lady Hatton," said he, 
" things are not quite so flourishing with 
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me as they have heen. I have had several 
heavy losses lately, and Sir Finch having 
withdrawn his patronage may be considered in 
itself a great loss : therefore, my dear madame, if 
your ladyship would only speak a kind word for 
me to the baronet why the thing is done, I feel 
convinced; and to tell you a little secref — we 
have beenllving a trifle too fasti am sorry to say ; 
I need not tell your ladyship that Mrs. Smythe 
is somewhat ambitious and fond of display, that 
in fact she is of an extravagant turn, but we 
musf retrench ; both our i^^irls are married, and 
we have now only ourselves to consider/' 

Liviasaid rather haughtily, that she would men- 
tion the matter to Sir Finch, but she could not 
promise that it woujd have any effect, neither 
did she intend that it should, for it formed no 
part of her plan to permit Mr. Smythe to have 
the management of any part of her husband's 
affairs, if by any means she could prevent it, even 

VOL. II. H 
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had not Sir Finch declared that he never would 
employ Mr. Smythe again. 

The baronet had taken offence against the 
lawyer, and like most obstinate persons, he was 
implacable when offended. 

However, Lady Hatton mentioned the circum- 
stance to Sir Finch when he returned, saying 
with a marked emphasis that Mr. ^ji\yt^e had 
called to soKcit a favour. 

" What^" said he, *' has the fellow been meau 
enough to came sneaking ta ask a favour of you j 
why, this is worse than 'Juno' having the face to 
call. But no, I shall have uothing more to 4o. 
with him. I am perfectly satisfiedj witl;i my pre- 
sent lawyers. Mills and Driven, they ^e praq- 
tical, straightforward young men ; none o^ yoi^r 
plausible, smooth spoken fellows like Smythe^, 
whe is no better than a truckling ki;iave, for 
Mills a,nd Driven have let me into some par- 
ticulars of his conduct, and should he call 
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agaan or his wife, remember we are both to be 

denied." 

"VeryiWfell, Sir Finch, T am perfectly agreeable." 

"Of course you are, my lady; I should feel 

very mueh astonished if you wished to continue 

the: acquaintance, I know Smythe has got into 

difficulties,, he has had some heavy losses, and 

they have been living too fast with other people's 

money;; the carriage and the fine mansion in 

Hyde Eark gardens must be given up shortly, 

unless, he happens to meet with some green horn' 

who may have more money than sense to keep it. 

Ha, ha^ my lady, I should not be: sorry to hear 

that Smythe was gone to smash. ' Juno* must 

then part with her peacocks for the benefit of 

Jupiter's creditors — ha, ha, ha. But I say my 

lady, I don't fancy those opera suppers, they 

must.be given up. I don't like a* parcel of gay 

young sparks, dancing about my wife, you must 

give: up the suppers." 

H 2 
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" Certainly, Sir Finch, the season will shortly 
be at an end, and they shall be discontinued, but 
as you never before expressed disapprobation 
of them, I—" 

" Well, my lady, you are young, and seem fond 
of the opera and such like gaieties, and I did not 
like to appear harsh at first, and curtail your 
pleasures ; but when I see a pack of idle dissi- 
pated young fops fluttering round my wife like 
so many moths round a candle, it makes me feel 
devilish queer, I can tell you, madam, and it is 
by no means keeping up the dignity of Lady 
Hatton, according to my notion of dignity. So 
mind what you are about." 

" I am sorry you are displeased. Sir Finch, and 
after next Saturday the suppers shall be discon- 
tinued." 

" Why must there be that one, my lady, when 
you know my mind about the matter." 

" Because, Sir Finch, the guests are invited, 
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not being aware of your objections, and I could 
not very well put them off, but I promise it shall 
be the last opera supper of the season, and you 
will oblige me. Sir Finch, by being present on the 
occasion." 

Oh, not I. I know nothing about the fine 
ladies and gentlemen you gather round you at 
those suppers, they are not my acquaintance, and 
when I do happen to drop in, they have looked 
a3 though they considered I had no business 
among them; confound their cool impudence. 
No, no, my lady, no opera suppers for me. You 
may have the next one since the people are in- 
vited. But if I am to be master of my own house 
it shall be the last you attempt to give, remember 
that, my lady." 

"I trust, Sir Finch, you never have had occa- 
sion to find fault with my behaviour." 

" No, I cannot say that I have, but I warn 
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you to be cautious how you offend me, for I never 
forgive,^^ 

The baronet left the room as he spo'ke, and 
there was a look in his eye that Livia had never 
noticed there before. It appeared that Sir 
Finch had been brooding over the opera suppers, 
nursing his wrath as it were without saying any- 
thing until then, and an incipient feeling of 
jealousy seemed to have arisen in his mind, though 
Livia had given no encouragement to the gay 
fops that surrounded her. Still the baronet was 
displeased, and she felt that a cautious line of 
conduct was necessary to secure the point «he 
aimed at, for though Sir Finch was an object of 
aversion to her she would not let him perceive it, 
and she redoubled her attention, but there was 
one remembrance that would obtrude itself against 
her will. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE PLATE BOBBERY. 

Mr. Marsden, accompanied by Madame Laval 
had retired to his house on the borders of 
Epping Forest, but they had not been very long 
there wheti he received intelligence that his 
town house had been robbed. 

The iron safe in his study was forced open, 
and what money it contained abstracted, and the 
plate chest which had not been removed into the 
country, was emptied of its valuable cohtentfii 
and the robbers got clear oS with their booty. 

Mr. Marsden returned to towh immediately to' 
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investigate the matter : and caused hand-bills to 
be printed and circulated, offering a reward for 
the apprehension of the thieves; but without 
effect. The miscreairts had left no trace behind 
them that could lead to a discovery, and it was 
evident the robbery had been committed by those 
who were no strangers to the house. Mr. Mars- 
den's suspicions pointed at Laval, though he had 
never, to his knowledge, penetrated beyond the 
street door; still, his wife's former attendant, 
Estelle, was well acquainte<i with every part of 
the house : and she had been seen in Laval's 
company more than once since she left her mis- 
tress, and though Mr. Marsden's suspicions were 
unsupported by any evidence, he communicated 
them to the police, who were very active in their 
search ; but Laval seemed to have withdrawn 
himself from his usual haunts, for he was no 
more seen, and all trace appeared to be lost both 
of him and Estelle. 
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But Mr. Marsden's suspicions were well 
founded. Laval was the principal agent in the 
robbery. He had passed himself into the hofise 
after dark, with the latch key that had been 
purloined by Estelle, and concealed himself until 
midnight. There was only an old domestic left 
in the house and she slept in one of the attics, 
so that he had little to fear on the score of de- 
tection. But he was rather disappointed in his 
expectations; for the principle part of the plate 
had been removed, and there was very little 
money in the iron safe. However, he threw all 
the plate he could find into a sack, which he con- 
cealed beneath his cloak, and got safe out of the 
house, contriving to elude the observation of tlie 
police by diving into obscure corners if their 
measured tread was heard, and taking the most 
unfrequented thoroughfares until he reached the 
neighbourhood of St. Katherine's Docks, he then 

proceeded on towards Poplar, and turning into a 
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gloomy lane that led down to the rhrer, stopped 
before the door of an old dilapidated honae, and 
gave a low pecnliar whistle, which was answered 
bj another from within the tenement, and im-' 
mediately afterwards the door swnng heavily 
back and admitted the midnight visitor into a 
passage, when the door closed behind him with a 
spring, and he was in total darkness; but in a 
few moments a door was opened at the end of 
the passage and a man appeared, bearing in his 
hand a light. 

" You are late, comrade," said he, in a gruff 
voice. " We had almost given yon up." 

" Is Ben Levi here," asked Laval. 

" Yes, follow me," retracing his steps down 
the passage and entering a small apartment, 
beyond, in the middle of which was a trapdoor 
which he raised, and motioning Laval to descend a 
flight of steps that led beneath, followed himself 
and closed tjie trap. 
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" Wiit herd a mintite, white I go and tell 
Master Ben Lfe^vi jou are here." 

The Ettflin proceeded to the opposite end of the 
Subterranean apartment, and disappeared beybnd 
tt door, leaving the visitor at leisure to examine 
the place in which h6 found himself. 

It was dimly lighted by an iron lamp that 
swung from the arched r66f, and to judge by the 
dtisky shadow it threw on some objects near, the 



place seemed fitted up as a labojfatory, and ap- 
peared to be of some extent. 

At the extremity^ a narrow itre'am of dark red 
Rglit was visible through the gloom, accornpanied 
liy a craiekling noise similar ttf that proceeding 
from ii fulriiace. 

The man, who looked of Jewish origrii, and* 
whd^e counteriaice was by no means prepossess- 
itfg, no-^ returnetf, tod' beckoned Laval to dd- 
t'dtitoe, leading the way towards a door half 
obscured in a recess, which he threw open and 
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ushered Laval into a small square chamber, 
and seated before a table, on which was placed 
a shaded lamp, was the person whom he sought. 

Ben Levi turned his head, but little of his 
features could be distinguished, for he wore a 
large pair of green spectacles, a peaked cap was 
drawn closely over his brow, and the light was 
so arranged, ,that while his own features were 
tlirown into the shade, the rays of the lamp fell 
full on the countenance of the visitor. 

"I have brought the plate I mentioned as 
being likely to fall into my possession," said La- 
val, with greater deference of manner than was 
usual with him, for there was something in the 
bearing of Ben Levi that seemed to command 
respect. 

" Let me see what you have brought," replied 
Ben Levi, in a deep and somewhat lov tone, 
and Laval emptied the contents of his bag upon 
the table. 
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Ben Levi examined every article with a keen 
and cautious look. 

" I do not ask," said he, " how you have ac- 
quired this property, you say that it has fallen 
into your possession, and you wish to dispose of 
it." 

" Exactly, and with as little delay as possible, 
for the money will be of more value to me." 

" The articles must be weighed, and I will give 
you a. fair price, but I warn you that it will be 
but the price of second-hand silver as the plate is 
old and worn." 

Laval was about to protest against the weigh- 
ing, but Ben Levi rose from his seat, spoke a 
few words to his servant in a low tone, who swept 
all the plate into a pair of scales, and it was 
weighed in a few moments, before he had well re- 
covered his surprise at the prompt business-like 
manner of the Jew. 

"The plate weighs so much," — naming the 
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i^eight — " there is the amount, if it suits you to 
take it ; but if not, the articles can be returned, 
and little harm is done." 

Laval hesitated ; he Itished for a larger sum, 
but Ben Levi was decided. 

" When I name a price," said he, " I never 
change, so decide quickly, for it is late, hnd you 
must quit the |)lace.'' 

Laval demurred for a few moments longer, 
until Ben Levi grew impatient, and told his man 
to return the plate, and shew the strangeif to the 
door ; when, finding he could get no mlore, and it 
might be Attended with danger to himself to at- 
tempt to convey the plate elsewhere, he agreed 
to accept the proffered sum, ^ying, as his han^^ 
dosed grteedily on the gold-^ 

" You intend to melt the plate?* 

"Trouble ncft yoursdf further rifcut th* 
matter," said Ben Levi. "Toti hav* got the 
talue of yottr property in casb, ad yot desired. 
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and th^ plate is now mine to do as I please 
with." 

Laral felt scarcely satisfied: he thought hd 
might have made a better bargain, but it was 
now too late for regrets. Ben Levi eaiTied the 
matter with so lofty a bearing, that he did not 
half like it. 

"I believe our business is now at an end,^' 
said the Jew, " and you can depart." He waved 
his hand to bis servant to show Laval out, and 
disappeared within the recess. 

After Laval's departure, Ben Levi directed 
his servant to place the silver in the fuirnace 
and watch carefully during the process of its 
melting, superintending the business himself;' 
an>d before many hours had elapsed not a vestige 
had remained of Mr. Marsden's plate, and it was^^ 
transferred in its melted state to an: old Jew^ 
who paid down a certain suim and carried it 
away. 
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About dusk that evening, when the business 
of the day was over, Ben Levi, after giving some 
directions to his servant, retired into his own 
private apartment and locked the door, then 
throwing aside a loose gown he had worn, drew 
on a coat trimmed with fur, plucked off his cap 
and a wig, to which a short grizzled beard was 
skilfully attached, removed the green spectacles 
with a smile, and appeared a very handsome 
man of certainly not more than forty years of 
age. He then threw an ample cloak over his 
shoulders, a wide brimmed hat on his head, and 
unlocking a door, before which hung a curtain, 
he stepped into a passage that opened on a nar- 
now wharf next the river. It was too foggy to 
distinguish much of the surrounding objects, 
but the plash of oars at the bottom of a short 
flight of steps gave intimation that a boat was 
in waiting. Ben Levi descended the steps, took 
his seat in the little skiff, and was rowed rapidly 
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in the direction of London Bridge. This was 
passed, and at Waterloo stairs he disembarked, 
spoke a few words to the boatman and ascended 
the steps, called a hackney cab, and was driven 
to the New Road. 

The vehicle stopped before a house that had a 
larger space of garden ground than its neigh- 
bours, and was separated from the road by a wall. 
Ben Levi dismissed his conveyance, and opening 
the garden door with a latch-key, passed through 
towards the house. 

"Is Madame at home?" he asked of a lad in 
a smart page's dress, who had a comical visage 
and most remarkable cast in his eye. 

But before he could reply, a young lady of 
sparkling beauty bounded forwards and threw 
herself into Ben Levi's arms. 

" Ah, truantJ" she said, "where have you been 
so long V 

" My charming Celestine, I could not possibly 
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returA before : important business has detained 
tnci And we must prepare immediately for the 
■exhibition I stand pledged to gire six lectilres : 
they commence this evening, and we shall be 
late." 

^^ May I not be called ^ Madame' in the bills, 
Demetrius ?" 

'*Not at present, my lore; for though you 
are my wife, and Madame Demetriud Castri, 
* Mademoiselle* is generally considered more at- 
tractive by the public." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HATTON HALL. 

The London season Was at an end^ and Sir 
Finch and his lady returned to Hatton Hall, 
there to live, he told her, like " Darby and Joan." 
*' Darby and Joan !" What a prospect for th^ 
gay, ambitions^ and admired Lady Hatton, to b^ 
condemned to liye with her liege lord and 
master like a country Joan. 

However matters were not quite so desperate 
as that, for visits of ceremony must be received 
and returned, and dinner parties given to thd 
neighbouring gentry ; and besides all this^ Sit 
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Finch, who prided himself upon being a man of 
business both in town and country, found suffi- 
cient employment for his lady in copying, and 
not unfrequently writing letters to his numerous 
correspondents, and she fulfilled the task so 
greatly to his satisfiiction that in a short time the 
Baronet brought the principal part of his letters 
for her to answer, while he enjoyed himself in a 
carouse with the Squire. 

Livia wished to make herself of importance to 
her husband, and she had succeeded, but she 
was not happy though now in possession of the 
rank and wealth she had coveted, she found that 
neither rank nor riches of themselves are capa- 
ble of conferring happiness, and yet she had sa- 
crificed the best feelings of her heart to acquire 
them. 

Shortly after they had become domesticated at 
the Hall, and Lady Hatton was continually em- 
ploying her pen in active dispatch of her hus- 
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band's business, the Baronet one day in a fit of 
uxurious fondness told his lady that he had made 
a will and bequeathed all his property to her, 
with the exception of a few legacies, and this 
will was placed in a cabinet that stood in Sir 
Finch's dressing room, where he kept most of 
his papers, money, and valuable curiosities of 
different description. The key that opened this 
cabinet was of curious construction, and the 
Baronet always carried it about with him at- 
tached to a chain he wore round his neck. But 
one night when Sir Finch slept sounder than 
usual, Lady Hatton possessed herself of it, took 
the model in wax (she was extremely expert in 
the art of modelling), and caused a key to be 
made from it, by means of which she had free 
and easy access to the cabinet, in a drawer of 
which was deposited the will in an unsealed 
envelope. 

Livia's heart palpitated with triumphant satis- 
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&ction as she read the docaiaeiit; tine estate of 
Hatton and all the Baronel/s personal property 
lyas left to her, in fiEict, eYerjtbing, burdened 
ofllj With legacies to Will Bramble, ^hin. Denny, 
and the old domestics. 

Lady Hatton was perfectly satisfied^ and waai 
Deserved ta act with the utmost circumspeetion, 
to guard against any caprice on the part o£ Sir 
Finch that might lead him to alter the- will^ as 
his disposition was by no means to be depended 
on; he was ia the habit of taking sudden whims 
and fancies, and now the property had been left to 
her Livia determined that at any sacrifice ^e 
would possess iL 

The point she had been so diligently striTing 
for was gained,, and the dissimulation, she had 
^actised must still be continued to secure it 
beyond recall. But Livia had practised disai* 
mulation so long and with such good effect,. that 
it bad become part of her. character ; she bated 
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her husband, and yet it was her interest to make 
him believe she was devoted to him. 

The contents of the will were exactly what 
Lady Hatton desired. Sir Finch being so many 
years her senior he might in the course of nature 
be expected to die before her, and she looked 
forward to a wealthy widowhood and perhaps a 
second marriage that would be in better accoyd- 
auce with her taste ajad feelings. 

There was one circumstance that had per-^ 
plexed and caused some little uneasiness to Lady 
Hatton, She had not heard from Edith for a, 
considerable time. Not since the latter had seat 
a few hurried lines to congratulate her cousii^ on 
her marriage. And Livia supposing she might 
not have had time to writei again, thought no 
more about it, until so long a time elapsed that 
she became uneasy at her sileqce, and wrote to* 
Edith: when about a month afterwards her own, 
letter was retuj^wd frpm the post office, with ^ 
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few lines to inform her the address of the person 
was not known, and in consequence the letter 
had been sent back to the post office. Livia was 
surprised, and wrote immediately to Miss Pinner, 
the person to whom Edith had been apprenticed, 
and slie sent a reply to acquaint Lady Hatton, 
that Miss Cameron ha;d left her for some time to 
reside as companion to an invalid lady, at a dis- 
tance, and supposing she was still there, had for- 
warded the letter; Miss Pinner knew nothing 
further about Edith, and expressed her surprise 
that she had left the lady, whose address she en- 
closed to Lady Hatton, who wrote to enquire 
about her cousin ; and after a little delay she 
received a few lines in reply, to the effect thtiit 
Miss Cameron had left her situation, but the 
lady was ignorant of her present address, and 
knew nothing whatever about her. She might 
be married, or had entered upon another 
situation, she could not say, liliss Cameron not 
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having communicated her intentions to any one 
in that neighbourhood. 

This was very unsatisfactory intelligence, 
but having so many other matters to occupy 
her attention, Lady Hatton gradually dismissed 
the circumstance from her mind, as she had no 
clue by which to gain any intelligence of her 
cousin, and supposed it possible that Edith might 
have married some one in her own humble 
sphere, and had not thought proper to inform 
her friends at Westbury, or herself, with the 
change in her circumstances : still, Livia thought 
the occurrence altogether strange, and very un- 
like the candid simplicity of Edith's disposition. 

Sir Finch had invited Mrs. Denny to pay her 
annual visit at the hall, but he would not permit 
his lady to invite any of her fashionable London 
friends. He wished to live in quiet, he said, 
after the excitement and bustle of a town life, 
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and he supposed his wife most have had enough 
of racketing about to render the retirement of 
Hatton HaU acceptable. 

The baronet had no objection to dinner 
parties, indeed he considered they were indis- 
pensable, as he was a pnblic man, a magistrate, 
and member for the adjoining borongh of 
Muddlewark. But he would have no fine com- 
pany staying in the house, he would keep his 
house to himself, like his neighbour, Mr. Dean, 
— this g'^ntleman's estate was in die same 
county, and only a few miles distant from 
Hatton Hall. 

So after the ceremonious calls of their country 
neighbours. Sir Finch desired his lady would 
make out a list for a dinner party. 

" And hark y*e, my lady,*' said he, " don't go 
and jumble folks together who are not on friendly 
terras, or in the habit of visiting together at the 
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same place. Don't ^sk the M^yor of Muddle- 
wark and his wife and daughter with Lord and 
Lady Vavasour," 

Viscount Vavasour was the Tory member for 
Muddlewark, aud one of the most particular and 
fastidious men in Europe, 

" The Mayor of Muddlewark," continued the 

baron3t, '^ is a honest man, and a far more useful 

member of society than Viscount Vavasour, but 

he has been in trade, and to be invited to sit 

down to dinner with a retired tradesman, his 

Lordship would consider it an insult and an in* 

dignity offered to him, he would never forgive. 

No, no, ray lady, we must have a second dinner 

party for the Muddlewark folks, and you can 

then invite the Mayor, the physician. Doctor 

Medlar, Old Galipot, the apothecary, and that 

tattling, gossiping woman, Mrs. Croker, and her 

four daughters. And on that occasion I don't 

care if we were to have a fiddle for the evening, 

I 2 
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and set the young folks dancing. Such an im- 
promptu ball, as we could call it, would make 
me popular as a public man, iso ask as many 
young people for the evening as you like, my 
Lady. I'm not a proud stuck-up man like 
Lord Vavasour, and wish to make myself popu- 
lar amongst the Muddlewark people. A general 
election is talked of, and I wish to be returned 
again for the borough: as for the Viscount, 
he will have little chance, as it is rumoured 
that two new candidates, whose names are not 
known, will present themselves, and it is ex- 
pected the election will be a contested one.** 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE DINNER PARTY. 

" The circle formed, we sit in silent state 

Like figures drawn upon a dial plate; 
Yes, Ma'am, and no, Ma'am, uttered softly show, 

Every five minutes, how the minutes go." 

COWPER. 

Cards of invitation had been issued for two 
dinner parties and a ball at fiatton Hall, the 
first was to be a solemn affair, composed of the 
principal aristocratic families of the neighbour- 
hood ; the second was for the secondary kind of 
folks, to be followed by a ball, at which all the 
respectable families of Muddlewark and its en- 
virons were to be invited ; and as such an event 
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had not taken place at the Hall for a number of 
years, it created quite a sensation, and formed 
the principal topic of conversation for several 
days previous. 

Viscount Vavasour and his lady were among 
the guests that were invited for the first dinner 
party; he was a man of high tory principles, 
and very unpopular with the good people of 
Muddlewark. The Earl and Countess of Bother- 
ton, Sir Thomas Fotheringay, his ladv and family, 
three or four honourables, and Mr. Dean and his 
lady, of Dean Park, formed the principal portion 
of this party. 

Mr. Dean had led a bachelor's life until he 
was on the shady side of fifty, and tiien had 
married a young lady about twenty, and livted 
ever after in a state of jealous anxiety and alarm, 
lest any other male eye but his own should 
behold his fair exotic, whom he kept secluded 
for the first twelve months after his marriage, 
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almost like a prisoner, scarcely permitting her to 
walk in the garden unless accompanied by him- 
self, fearing a lover might lurk in ambush under 
every shrub, or the gardener be bribed to convey 
a billet through the medium of a bouquet of 
flowers ; and on the birth of a daughter, he offi- 
ciated as assistant nurse himself, and kept the 
household in a constant commotion with his end- 
less whims and fancies about the management of 
the little blossom that heaven had blessed him 
with. As for Mrs. Dean, she was a pattern wife, 
Mr. Dean was her oracle, and she would scarcely 
presume to remove a chair from its accustomed 
place without previously consulting him on the 
important measure. 

Sir Thomas Fotheringay was extremely popu- 
lar amongst all ranks of people from the urba- 
nity of his manners, and his charitable and 
excellent disposition, and though be had long 
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retired from public lift, he was known to possess 
the most liberal principles. Unfortunately the 
baronet had no son, and a nephew, it was ex- 
pected, would inherit his title and property, after 
his decease. 

At last the day arrived, and the aristrocratic 
guests began to assemble in the state drawing- 
room at Hatton Hall. 

Mrs. Denny, who had quickly followed Sir 
Finch's invitation to pay a visit at the hall, was 
in a grand costume, all flounce and furbelow from 
the shoulders downward, and on her head she 
wore a singular and very original style of head- 
dress, that seemed an entire mass of artificial 
flowers, lace, and feathers. Fine dress and 
sumptuous living were the worthy lady's pre- 
vailing foibles, and provided she could enjoy a 
luxurious dinner every day and a nap aftewards, 
to favour digestion, it mattered not to Mrs. 
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Denny what king or queen ruled the land, or 
whether the land were ruled at all, Politics 
forming no part of the lady's study. 

She fluttered into the drawing room and seated 
herself on a sofa by the side of Lady Hatton, 
wondering whether the Earl and Countess of 
Botherton, or Viscount and Viscountess Va- 
vasour would arrive first, and thought Livia 
was too plainly dressed to receive such distin- 
guished guests. She wore a rich white satin 
dress, flounced with lace, and by the request of 
Sir Finch, a superb diamond tiara on her head, 
which he said gave her the look of an Empress. 
But Mrs. Denny would have admired the dress 
more if, like her own, it had displayed every 
shade of the rainbow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean arrived first, followed by 

the Fotheringay family. Sir Thomas was a 

martyr to the gout and walked rather lame 

from the effects of a recent fit, and he good- 

I 5 
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"humouredly called it hobbling along. After 
them come the Earl and Countess of Bothet^ton, 
whose ancient descent reached beyond the con- 
quest, it was said, and might have commenced 
with the aboriginal Britons, when Boadicea was 
•Queen, and the good people wandered abotrt in 
a happy state of tcniaxed freedom, atid wore 
their primitive mantles of fur, according to fteit 
own peculiar tastes, fashionable tailors and 
milliners not then being knawn, tbongh of 
course Lady Botherton would have nearly 
fainted at the idea of having derived her origin 
from a race of painted uncivilized barbarians. 

Lord Botherton was pompous and prosy, Twit 
a good kind of man in his way, ani Lady Bo- 
therton was scarcely less prosy than Tier lord, 
especially when expatiating on the singular 
merits of her " model sdiool," whicli, according 
to her ladyship's statement, was superior to ev^ry 
other school that had ever been estabKsbed. 
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The honourable ladies and gentlemen came 
next, and last of all arrived Lord and Ladj 
Vavasour. The latter on entering the drawing 
room, raised her jev^elled eye glass and cast a 
supercilious glance around to assure herself that 
no person had been invited whom it might be 
derogatory to her dignity to meet. The scrutiny 
apparently gave satisfaction, as she swept up in 
a stately manner to Livia, spoke to her with 
gracious condescension of manner, and dropped 
languidly into a chair by the side of Lady 
Botherton, who, after a few moments, intro- 
duced the never-failing subject of her " model 
sehooL" 

Lord Botherton entered into a prosy debate 
with Viscount Vavasour about the expected 
election, and Mr. Dean talked and twaddled 
away like an old monthly nurse. 

At last, to Mrs* Denny's infinite satisfaction, 
the dinner was announced. Sir Finch handed 
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down Lady Botherton, whose long descent from 
the ancient Britons demanded the priority, and 
the rest of the guests followed in due course, Mrs. 
Denny falling to the lot of an honourable Major, 
who looked and talked exceedingly fierce about 
the war question. 

The table glittered with gold and silver plate 
and richly cut glass, and the display on the side- 
board was absolutely dazzling. 

Mrs. Denny was in her glory ; she revelled in 
the anticipation of so many rich and savoury 
favourite dishes, and that the enjoyment might 
be the more complete, she had on that day ab- 
stained from her usual luncheon, having contented 
herself with a glass of sherry and a biscuit. So 
her appetite was tolerably keen. 

Lady Hatton asked Lord Vavasour to take 
some soup " a la Empereur." 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mrs. Denny, " I never 
heard of that soup before. Pray Mr. Thomas," 
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— to a footman — ".ask Lady Hatton to send me 
a plate." 

But Lord Vavasour had just accepted a plate 
of soup "a la Reine," which Livia did not 
understand ; and mistaking his precise bend of 
the head as an affirmative, sent a plate by one 
of the footmen ; the Viscount was seated by the 
side of Mrs. Dean, and just as the footman 
passed behind her chair, she unfortunately jerked 
his elbow, as she was drawing up her lace shawl, 
which action sent a portion of the soup " a la 
Empereur" over Lord Vavasour's^ shoulder, 
streaming down his coat and elegant white satin 
vest in a most lamentable manner. He started 
from his seat with an exclamation that seldom 
proceeded from his aristocratic lips, and was 
hastening from the apartment amidst the smiles 
of the guests and the condolence of his host, 
who rated the footman soundly for his awkward- 
ness, though in reality the poor man was not 
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in fault, the accident being occasioned by Mrs. 
Dean pulling up her shawl at the ¥nx)ng 
moment. 

Sir Finch recommended Lord Vavasour to re- 
tire to his dressing-room, and exchange his 
damaged attire for some corresponding apparel 
of the baronet's that had never been worn ; but 
the angry Viscount declined thfs obliging offer, 
and submitted his habiliments to the skilfol hands 
of his host's valet. 

But the process of attempting to obliterate 
the marks of the soup " a la Empereur" was in 
vain; and when his lordship returned to the 
dining-room he was subjected to further annoy- 
ance by poor simple Mrs. Dean asking him 
whether he had been trying Lecroix's scouring 
drops to remove the stains of the soup, for she 
rather thought the peculiar scent from the coat 
resembled the pungent odour of those celebrated 
drops. 
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LoH[ Vavasour replied cmly by a stare of 
astonishment, and a prolon'STed " Madam," which 
set Amelia Fotheringay, the yotitngest daughter 
of Sir Thomas, and a spoiled hoyden of some 
sixteen snmmfers, into a bwrst tff uncontrollable 
merriment, and ^he fairly screamed "with laughter 
at beholding the solemn expression of the Vis- 
count's countenance, as he tttnied his astonished 
regards on Mrs. Dean, when she recommended 
"scouring dl*aps" to him, Lord Vavasour, the 
most fastidious man in Europe, as though it was 
possible that he could think of again wearing 
garments so contaminated and offensive. 

In vain did the good-humoured voice of Sir 
Thomas Fotheringay pronounce " Amelia," in as 
severe a tone as the baronet could assume; 
equally vain was the severe chiding of her 
elder sister, and the gentle remonstrance of her 
mother. Miss Amelia could not restrain the 
exuberance of her mirth; the brow of Lord 
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Vavasour grew black as a thunder cloud, and 
casting lightning glances at the fair offender, he 
rose majestically from his seat, declared he would 
not remain any longer to be so insulted, and was 
walking from the room, when Sir Finch followed 
and endeavoured to draw him back, but the Vis- 
count felt himself deeply affronted, and with the 
obstinacy of a weak and little mind, refused to 
listen to the baronet's apologies, who, in his turn, 
then took fire, and permitted him to leave as he 
desired. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE HOTTENTOT MISSION. 

After this unlucky accident, all further inter- 
course between the houses of Vavasour and 
Finch Hatton was of course at an end. Sir 
Finch had done all that he considered could be 
required of him in making an apology for the 
awkwardness of his servant, and if the Viscount 
was too proud and resentful to accept it, nothing 
further could be said or done; there the matter 
rested. Lord Vavasour was a proud, pompous 
fool, and as his politi\59,l opinions were totally 
opposite to those of the baronet, who entertained 
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beside a personal dislike to the man, he felt per- 
fectly indifferent about his anger or resentment, 
and had Lord Vavasour treated the mirth of 
Amelia Fotheringay merely as a girlish indiscre- 
tion^ for which her parents sufficiently apologised, 
the affair would shortly have been forgotten ; but 
the Viscount chose to keep alive his wrath, and 
the story was circulated everywhere, with the 
most absurd additions and embellishments. 

Livia detested both Lord and Lady Vavasour, 
especially the latter, for the supercilious conde- 
Dcension she affected towards her, which 
was more annoying even than had been 
the vulgar assumption of superiority ^in Mrs. 
Smythe. 

The only person who appeared to feel any 
commiseration for Lord Vavasour's spoiled satin 
waistcoat was Mrs. Denny, who was indisposed 
for a day or two after the dinner party, from a 
fit of indigestion, and had been obliged to take 
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some medicine to prepare her for a due enjoy- 
ment of the next feast. 

The morning before the second dinner and the 
ball, Mrs. Croker, the gossiping, tattling lady- 
mentioned in such contemptuous terms by Sir 
Finch, called on Lady Hatton, accompanied by 
her youngest daughter, a rude, hoydenish girl 
about twelve or thirteen, who entered the room 
with a hop, skip, and jump, her large straw hat 
hanging at the back of her head, and her face 
flushed with the exercise of walking. 

Mrs. Croker was the widow of an officer, and 
resided in a pretty cottage near Muddlewark; 
she had a small income beside her widow's pen- 
sion, and ranked amongst the gentry of the 
piece. But she had four unmarried daughters on 
her hands, and found it a somewhat difficult 
matter to keep up a genteel, or what the good 
lady more particularly aimed at, a stylish ap- 
^arance oa her limited income) and return the 
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smart parties to which herself and daughters 
were invited, with a similar display of taste and 
elegance to the ambitious attempts of her ac- 
quaintance, for all were emulous of outvieing 
each other in the splendour of their entertain- 
ments, though many were obliged to submit to a 
variety of shifts and contrivances in order to 
make a becoming show when they invited their 
friends. 

The four Misses Croker, according to the 
partial eyes of maternal affection, were all 
extraordinary geniuses, clever and accomplished, 
Miss Croker was a musical genius ; Anna Ma- 
tilda was a poetical genius^ and contributed 
lackadaisical sonnets, about love and moonshine 
to the County Chronicle ; Martha was the do- 
mestic genius (the most useful of all), and Je- 
mima, the youngest, was a universal genius^ for 
nothing come amiss to her, from climbing a tree, 
IMr whipping a top with any boy in Muddlewark, 
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to dancing a polka or galop better than any 
young lady of her age in the town. 

Mrs. Croker was a lady bountiful in her way, 
and considered herself somebody at all the chari- 
table meetings that took place in Muddlewark; 
her daughter Martha the domestic genius took 
the trouble of housekeeping off her mother's hands 
and left her at full liberty and leizure to trot 
round the town and neighbourhood distributing 
tracts, and collecting subscriptions for charitable 
missions, and she opened the purport of her visit 
to Lady Hatton, by saying that she had a friend, 
in fact a cousin, who had come rather unex- 
pectedly to pay her a visit, might she take the 
liberty of bringing her to Lady Hatton's ball. 

"Certainly," replied Livia, "any friend of 
yours, Mrs. Croker, will be welcome ; and if you 
would oblige me with the lady's name, I will send 
her a card." 

" Miss Bradford," returned Mrs. Croker, "and 
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though my cousin Folly is an old maid she is 
very superior to old maids in general, for she is 
a cheerful and most agreeable creature, generous 
and kind-hearted, and as she porsesses indepen- 
dent p'-operty, I consider it prudent for the sake 
of my family, to treat her with attention/* 

Livia smiled at Mrs. Croker's prudent kind- 
ness towards her independent cousin, and pre- 
sented her with a card for Miss Bradford, when 
occurred to her that this was the name of Edith's 
friend at Westbury, and she was glad of the op- 
portunity of making her acquaintance in the hope 
of hearing some intelligence respecting her cousin, 
whose long silence and disappearance was most 
extraordinary. 

This point being arranged to Mrs. Croker's 
satisfaction, she then produced a roll of papers 
from a large water proof reticule that opened 
with a lock and key, which she called her utility 
Ittg, and in the most insinuating tone, solicited 
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Lady Hatton's subscription to the ^^ Hottentot 
Mission." 

" The Hottentot Mission !" repeated Livia, in 
surprise, she had never before heard of such a 
mission. 

" Yes, my dear Lady Hatton, the Hottentot 
Mission. I consider it to be the duty of all in- 
dependent persons ; that is, ladies and gentlemen 
who move in a certain sphere, to do everything 
in their power to alleviate the distress of their 
less fortunate fellow creatures, and — " 

" Certainly, without a doubt it is," replied 
Livia, " and what every right minded person 
would—" 

" True, ray dear lady," interrupted the volu- 
ble Mrs. Croker, ^ and has the deplorable con- 
dition of our poor benighted Hottentot brethren, 
spiritual and temporal, never occurred to your 
ladyship's mind?" 
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Li via could not say that it had in the slightest 
degree. 

Mrs. Croker cast down her eyes, and began to 
sum up the list of names she had already down 
for subscriptions to help forward the Hottentot 
cause. 

" Permit me to put down your ladyship's name 
on my list," said she, dipping a pen in a small 
bottle of ink she had fixed in one corner of 
her utility bag, to be ready upon all occasions. 

" Oh, by all means," replied Lady Hatton ; 
" there are five pounds towards it." 

Mrs. Croker was profuse in her acknowledg- 
ments of Livia's liberality, and wrote down her 
name with a flourish. 

" I declare it is a larger subscription than that 
of Lady Botherton or Viscountess Vavasour," 
said she, " but Lady Vavasour seldom troubles 
her head about charitable subscriptions, and 
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Lady Botherton can think and talk of nothing 
but her model school, until she tires every body 
with her incessant praises of it. The Countess 
is of opinion that, a similar plan might be intro- 
duced with excellent eifect amongst the Hotten- 
tots. But between you and me, Lady Hatton, 
the Countess of Botherton's model school is all 
a—" 

" Humbug !" screamed out Miss Jemima 
Croker, • who was engaged in teasing a superb 
cockatoo that was perched on a gilded stand 
near the ladies. 

" How dare you interrupt me in that rude 
manner. Miss, when I am speaking," said Mrs. 
Croker, looking very angry at Jemima. 

" Well, ma, I heard Mr. Galipot say so the 
other day, in the news-room." 

" And how came you in the news-room, for 
goodness sake?" 

"I was passing outside the window, which 
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wafl open, and there stood old Galipot, holdin 
forth to the rest, who all laughed liked mad at 
what he said." 

" Good gracious ! * holding forth !' " exclaimed 
Mrs. Croker, casting up her eyes : " one might 
suppose you helonged to a methodist meeting, to 
hear you talk in that vulgar fashion. Hold your 
tongue, Miss, and leave teasing that beautiful 
bird before he bites you." 

" Oh, lie is very tame and gentle," said Livia, 
ext(Mi(ling hor hand, when the bird perched on 
it, on»ctoil its crest, and repeated, " pretty cocky, 
pretty cocky," several times, which set Jemima 
laughing. 

*'What K^nefit will tin? Hottentots dmve 
from tlio nnsi^ion you speak of?" asked Lady 
Hatton. 

**0h," replieil Mrs* Croker, ** the committee for 
pr'm«»Ting the Hottentot mission intend to send 
out a rai5i>ii«iairv to enliijhton their tHX>r darkened 
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minds, and convert them to Christianity. And 
now^ with your ladyship's permission, I will read 
the proposals fofa Penny Clothing Society for the 
Hottentot people, male and female, children in- 
cluded/' 

** Penny Clothing Society, Mrs. Croker?" 

"Yes; the committee hate appointed me their 
secretary, and I collect the subscriptions; the 
Peiiny Clothing Society is to be in connection 
with the mission, so that your ladyship will per- 
cieve we intend to administer to the temporal 
wants of ibe poor creatures as well as their 
^ritual. Ahem !" 

Livia smiled sarcastically as the fair Secretary 
to the Hottentot Penny Clothing Society shuffled 
over her roll of papers^ and took breath for pro- 
ceeding ia her eloquent discourse on the merita 
of the " good cause." 

" Independent persons," she resumed, " like 

your ladyship and Sir Finch, give what they 
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think proper, and the working classes give a 
penny. Everybody can afford a penny when 
they cannot afford more, and they had better 
give a penny to such a philanthropic cause than 
to spend it in trumpery or to purchase some of 
tlio penny trash of the day, which is calculated 
for the most part to do a deal of harm amongst 
the lower classes, especially among the young 
people, who have neither sense nor discrimina- 
tion to be aware of the pernicious influence such 
reading exorcises over their principles." 

" Neither do they care," remarked Livia, with 
a languid yawn, " so long as they are amused 
for the time." 

^^ Very possibly," replied Mrs. Croker, " but 
to return to the ' good cause.* My girls all give 
something towards it — even Jemima affords her 
penny, (here the Universal Genius made a queer 
kind of noise, something between a grunt and a 
laugh) — and we anticipate some very pleasant 
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meetings at the Town-hall in making up the 
different articles for the poor Hottentots. I 
suppose we cannot expect to be favoured with 
your ladyship's company on any of these occa- 
sions." 

Lady Hatton returned rather a short reply ; 
she was growing weary and bored with the sub- 
ject, and heartily wished her tiresome visitor 
was amongst her Hottentot brethren, since she 
espoused their cause so warmly. 

"We propose sending out a lot of flannel 
under-clothing," resumed the indefatigable Se- 
cretary to the Hottentot Mission, " calico bed- 
gowns, pocket handkerchiefs, stockings, caps, 
bonnets, hats — " 

" But, Mrs. Croker, flannel garments would 
not surely be required in a hot climate like 
Africa?" 

"Oh, yes; my friend, Mrs. Major Vanderpuff 
when she went with the Major to the Gambia 
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settlementi was adrised to hare all h^ under 
garments made of flannd ; — ^but, dear me, Lady 
Hatton, what is the matter with joor ladyship** 
little dog, how be is snarling and worrying 
something on the floor. I hope he is not going 
mad. Jemima, naughty girl, where is your 
hatr 

^^ That is what the dog is worrying at, ma,'' 
replied theyonng lady with the utmost indiffer- 
ence. 

^^ Good gracious ! your second best hat, that 
was bran new only a fortnight since, all gone to 
squashy and the dog is actually making a bed of 
it. Oh, you good-for-nothing girl, you shall 
never go out visiting with me any more." 

The Universal Genius tossed up her head and 
looked as though she cared nothing about the 
matter, and began to pull away her hat from the 
dog, a diminutive spaniel of great beauty, but he 
was not to be dblodged so easily, and snapped 



^ 
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and barked very fiercely in its small way, until 
his mistress removed him, and gave the hat to 
Jemima, but as it was entirely spoiled, being 
" squashed^^^ as Mrs. Croker expressed it, " all 
to a pancahe^^^ Lady Hatton consoled her visi- 
tor by saying she would make Miss Jemima a 
present of a new one. 

" There, miss, do you hear what her ladyship 
is kind enough to say?" exclaimed Mrs. Croker, 
giving her daughter a shake : '^ I beg you will 
return your acknowledgments in a becoming 
manner." 

The Universal Genius flopped her crushed hat 
on her head, dropped an awkward curtesy that 
would have given 'a fashionable dancing-master a 
fit of the colic to have witnessed, said she was 
much obliged to Lady Hatton, and skipped out 
of the room, followed by her mamma, shaking 
her head, and exclaiming in angry tones against 
her rude behaviour. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE BALL AT HATTON HALL. 

Sir Fincu Hatton was quite right in saying his 
contemphited hall to the worthy burgesses of 
Mudtllewark would increase his popularity, 
nothing else was talked about, and the poor 
milliners and dressmakers were fagged and wor- 
ried almost out of their lives in preparing dresses 
for the occasion. Mrs. Croker einployed a young 
person in the house to vamp up an old gala dress 
of maroon Telvet for herself, and to cut and con- 
trire new dresses out of old materials for lier 
daughters, as she justly remarked it was notasj 
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matter to provide suitable costumes for four girls 
out of her limited means, and who^ with the ex- 
ception of Martha, were no earthly use to their 
mother, and very little use to themselves, not- 
withstanding their reputation for being geniuses. 
Miss Croker did little besides thumping away at 
her piano, and squalling Italian songs out of 
time and tune from morning till night, and the 
poetess was writing sounets to the mooa ia the 
back parlour instead of hearing Miss Jemima 
read and spell as her mother wished her, for she 
found it too expensive to send the universal genius 
to a boarding school; and having given her elder 
girls the advantages of a superior education, she 
justly considered they might each take it in turn 
to educate Jemima; but they were too indolent 
to take the trouble, and Jemima was above being 
taught by her sisters, and having no one else to 
teach her, she seemed in danger of growing up as 

wild and untutored as the Hottentots, for whose 

K 5 
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benefit her mother was exerting so much 
eloquenoe and zeal. She would have been better 
employed in regulating her own family eoncems^ 
for with the exception of Martha, the patient 
domestic drudge, reform was greatly needed in 
her ill-regulated household. 

The defieiencies of the Miss Croker's wardrobe 
was very kindly supplied by Miss Bradford, who 

■ 

placed a five-pound note in Mrs. Croker's hand, 
and requested she would purchase each young 
lady a new dress for the approaching ball, and in 
consequence few ladies there wer^ more showily 
attired than the two eldest Miss Orokers. 
Martha and Jeraiiqa wore plain book muslin 
dresses ; but the musical and poetical geniuses 
were so be-flounoed and be-flowered from the top 
pf their heads to the bottom of their expansive 
skirts, that Mrs. Croker was in an agony lest 
the flpunces should be rumpled, and the flowers 
^^ squashed" by being squeezed together in a 
Muddlewark fly. 
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The dinner at the hall took place an hour 
earlier than usual, that due time might be al- 
lowed for the reception of the ball guests. 
Country people like early hours, and a little 
after eight o'clock the company began to arrive 
in a variety of vehicles, from an omnibus to the 
private carriages of the gentry. And they all 
came as merry as crickets, chirping and laughing 
away, and as fine as fine could be. 

Sir Finch was a popular man and very tena- 
cious of his popularity: he was peculiar and 
eccentric in his manner,, and expressed himself 
frequently in a strange abrupt way : but the good 
people of Muddlewark were accustomed to the 
baronet's oddities, for he made himself tolerably 
familiivr with most persons, and they only 
laughed at his eccentricities. He piqued him- 
self greatly upon being considered a free-spoken 
man, without the pompous pride of Lord Vava- 
sour, and in his anxiety to support the character 
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" of the people's man," Sir Finch would occa- 
sionally descend to the opposite extreme, and 
sonde times get affronted. 

His late wife was an extremely proud woman, 
though for years a confirmed invalid, and 
would never unbend to persons whom she con- 
sidered as her inferiors in rank, and the baronet 
was desirous that his present lady, being a young 
and beautiful woman, should be equally popular 
with his constituents as himself, Jand as no one 
possessed greater powers of pleasing when she 
chose to exert them, Lady Hatton, for several 
reasons, wishing to stand well with the people of 
Muddlewark, had succeeded tolerably well in 
impressing them with a favourable opinion of 
her affability and condescending manners, and 
had entered with a better feeling into the spirit 
of the entertainment proposed by Sir Finch than 
might have been expected from the natural 
haughtiness of her disposition. But she wisely 
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considered that what would contribute to her 
husband's popularity would al^o contribute to 
her own. 

She was attired with excellent taste and sim- 
plicity, wore no diamonds except the clasps of 
her pearl bracelets, and with an exquisite wreath 
of French flowers on her head and her counte- 
nance radiant with charming smiles of welcome, 
as she received her guests, Livia perhaps never 
looked to better advantage than she did on this 
occasion. 

Every person seemed pleased and felt at their 
ease from the graceful urbanity of her manner 
towards them, and Sir Finch regarded his lady 
with an approving nod, as he passdd on to receive 
the Worshipful Mayor of Muddlewark, who had 
just arrived with his wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Croker, arrayed in her maroon velvet, 
that had done duty several times before at va- 
rious entertainments, elbowed her way through 
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the crowd, to introduce Miss Bradford to her 
hostess, and display her daughters' finery, who 
followed in their mother's wake, and were afraid 
to take a seat lest their flounces should be 
crushed. 

Lady Hatton took an early opportunity of 
asking Miss Bradford about Edith, but sh® 
shook her head with a look of concern, and 
could give no satisfactory intelligence respecting 
her. 

. "What an extraordinary circumstance that 
my cousin should disappear in so strange a man- 
ner," remarked Livia. 

" It is, madam," replied Miss Bradford, who 
appeared greatly concerned, " I was hot aware 
that your ladyship was a relation of Miss Came- 
ron's, as she never mentioned it." 

*^ Probably not, I have seen little of Edith 
since we were mere girls, but from her letters, 

I was led to bdiieve she possessed an amiable dis- 
petition/' 



\ 
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" And so she does, madam," eagerly returned 
Miss Bradford, "Edith Cameron was a uiji ver- 
sa! favoi^rite at Westbury for her amiable quali- 
ties, and I greatly missed her when she left to 
reside with a lady at a distance ; she only wrot^ 
to me twice, and the last letter was merely a few 
hurried lines to inform me she was about to be 
married, but could not then enter into any par- 
ticulars, hinting that some family affairs of her 
intended husband would prevent th^ marriage 
from being publicly acknowledged at fir^t." 

'^ Did Edith mention her husband's name op 
profession," asked Livia. 

"Neither, madam," replied Miss Bradford, 
her eyes filling with tear^; " I hope all has gone 
well with my dear young friend, for I do not like 
these clandestine marriages, they seldom or never 
terminate happily, and I confess that I have my 
doubts, since she has so strangely disappeared, 
and left no trace behind." 
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Lady Ilatton remained for a few moments 
plunged in deep thought, and then asking Miss 
Bradford if she would join a whist party, to 
which the good spinster assented, she took her 
place in the quadrille then forming, with the 
portly Mayor of MuddleWark for her partner; 
while Sir Finch danced with the Mayor's fair 
daughter, u blooming girl of seventeen, to whom 
he paid extravagant compliments on her grace 
and beauty. 

The quadrille was followed by a "galop,** to 
put the guests on a pleasant footing with each 
other, for who can resist the inspiring influence 
of a " merry galop," in which nearly every age 
can join. Sir Finch appeared in wonderful good 
humour, cut cui)ers aaul jokes, to the infinite en- 
entertainment of the comi>any, all restraint was 
lonished, it was TJberfy-haUy the barmet said, for 
tinat night, and he wished everybody to enjoy 
ttlLesuftdTes. 



I 
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And as the hours advanced, 

»* The mirtli and fun grew fast and furious, 
The pipers loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew." 

Mrs. Croker's maroon velvet figured in the 
" galop " and the country dance that followed, 
and old and young joined equally in the hilarity 
of the moment. 

" How gets on the Hottentot Mission^ Mrs. 
Croker," asked Mr. Gallipot, the facetious apo- 
thecary of Muddle w ark. 

"Oh, charmingly," she replied: "our kind 
friend, Lady Hatton, has given very liberally 
towards it, and it is progressing delightfully; 
and so is the Penny Clothing Society in our — '' 

" What, to furnish the Hottentot ladies and 
gentlemen with fashionable garments?" 

" La, Mr. Galipot, how you talk ; but every 
body knows what a funny kind of man you are ; 
not fashionable, but useful, and utilitarious — " 
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^'Utilitarious! Pardon me, Madam, is that 
word to be found in Johnson's Dictionary, 
Mrs. Croker ; I do not remember to have heard 
it before." 

** Perhaps not, Mr. Galipot; but it means — " 

^^ Oh, I can imagine that it means to express 
utility, Madam. Well, since you are so zealous 
about the Hottentot cause, I shall expect to hear 
tlmt you are going to pay them a visit, and ship 
yourself off with the cargo of your utilitarious 
vestments — is not that the word? But suppose 
you were to strike up a match with the mis- 
sionary, and open school there, on Lady Bother- 
ton*s plan.** 

Mrs. Croker tosseil up her head, and said, a 
little j>ettishly, that she did not intend to marry 
again, for the sake of her family. 

*^ Well, Madam, suppcse we were to join the 
dancers; will you honour me with your hand; 
and what danee would you like, — a quadrillei or 
a Qouutrj dance K' 
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*' Oh, a country dance, by all means." 

" Very well, I will call the * Hottentot' dance; 
permit me, Madam, to — " 

" Hottentot dance, Mr. Galipot! what is the 
figure; I never heard of that dance before." 

*^ Indeed, you surprise me; it is a new dance, 
in honour of Mrs. Croker, the lady secretary to 
the Hottentot Mission, and the figure is, — down 
the middle, up again, set to partner, hands four 
— no, six round, swing corner, and poussette." 

There was a general laugh throughout the 
spacious ball-room when Mr. Galipot called the 
'' Hottentot" dance ; the musicians looked puzzled, 
they had never heard of such a dance, and knew 
not what tune to play, until Mr. Galipot directed 
them to strike up the " Black Joke," and a few 
minutes afterwards every head and foot was set 
in motion. 

Sir Finch enjoyed the humour vastly, and 
after supper called the " Cushion Dance," and 
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the festivities were kept up until daylight, when 
the ball concluded with the good old dance of 
" Sir Eoger de Coverley ;" and after partaking 
of coffee and a repast that might serve as a 
breakfast, the guests departed to their respective 
homes, highly delighted with their evening's 
entertainment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



PREPARING AN ELECTION SPEECH. 

As the spring advanced, notes of preparation for 
the approaching election were sounded in right 
earnest, and it was expected it would be a sharply 
contested one. Three new candidates were in 
the field, one was Henry Fotheringay, the nephew 
and heir of Sir Thomas, another report gave it 
out to be a Lord St. Clair, a near relation of 
Lord Botherton; and the third, to the surprise 
and dissatisfaction of Sir Finch Hatton, was 
Counsellor, now Sir Robert Flowerdew; to this 
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gentleman, the baronet had taken an unconquer- 
able aversion ; he was sometimes given to taking 
personal dislikes, and as he was never known to 
forgive when he once took offence, so he was 
never known to change his opinion when he dis- 
liked a person. 

Henry Fotheringay would be supported with 
all his relation's interest, and his principles were 
known to be liberal. Report spoke favourably 
of Lord St. Clair, but he was a stranger and not 
known amongst the Muddlewark people. Sir 
Robert Flowerdew was a strict Conservative, 
and the high tory man Viscount Vavasour 
was so unpopular, that his chance of return 
was very doubtful. And since the ridi- 
culous soup affair at Hatton Hall, he could 
seldom appear in public without creating a 
titter of derision. A song bad been made abauf 
it by some wag of the town an«d sung at all the 
low public houses and in the market place to a 
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popular tune, the principle burden of each verse 
being — 

" jUack ! alack ! that we should see 
A nobleman of high degree, 
Lord Vavasour like a pig should be, 
Scalded with soup " a to Empereur." 

Huzza I 

Livia was very desirous that Sir Finch should 
be returned for the borough, and canvassed for 
him herself, beside drawing up his speeches and 
answering the greater part of his letters : so that 
her time was fully occupied, and in the morn- 
ings she drove round the lanes and streets of 
Muddlewark in her pony phaeton, with no other 
attendant than a boy groom, and canvassed 
vigorously for Sir Finch, and with excellent 
effect ; for she exerted all the fascination she was 
mistress of, and had a kind word for everybody. 
She threw money for the children to scramble 
for, which won all the mothers* hearts, and they 
promised to exert their influence with their hus- 
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bands to give their votes to Sir Finch. And 
among the superior burgesses, the remembrance 
of the ball was so recent, and Lady Hatton had 
been so affable and kind to their wives and 
daughters, that she won her way to every heart. 
Beside, the baronet's principles were on the popu- 
lar side. He professed himself to be " the 
people's friend," the staunch supporter of their 
privileges and rights. And though he was an 
ungraceful orator, and his speeches, when com- 
posed by himself, were a comical jumble of words 
uncouthly strung to;];ether, and as uncouthly 
delivered, still, the people understood their im- 
port and applauded. Baton the occasion of the 
approaching election Sir Finch was so desirous 
of appearing to the best advantage on the 
hustings, that for tlie first time in his life he felt 
mistrustful of his own abilities to produce a 
Bpeech that should be sufficiently effective, and 
•what he called a /'stunner." So one morning, 
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the baronet bustled into the library, where his 
lady was seated at her desk surrounded by 
papers, and writing with the celerity and dis- 
patch of a woman of business : and so intent on 
her employment that she appeared not to notice 
her husband's entrance until he spoke, when she 
raised her head and prepared to listen. 

" Who are you writing to, my Lady?" were 
his first words. 

" I am answering the letter from the Commis- 
sioner of the Koads, Sir Finch, that you re- 
quested me to reply to immediately." 

"Ah! very good, my lady. You make a 
capital clerk, and save me a world of trouble. 
Well, finish that epistle, it is about the Lpng 
Gap Turnpike is it not?" 

" Yes, Sir Finch." 

" The stupid Muddlewark folks want a road 
across Long Gap Common up to Break Neck 
Hill, and won't be quiet until they get it. Now, 

VOL. JI. L 
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mj Lady, I want you to draw me up a t>it of a 
speech tiiat shall astonish the good folks at'^ 
Section; for hang me if I exactly know what to 
say^ that is to put llie words together in a 
proper first-nate style ; and your ladyship is 
devilish clever, I must say. With yetir pen. I 
intend to begin my speech ^fter the manner of 
the old Roman orators, and I cannot get be- 
yond * Fellow countrymen, and' --—there, my 
-Lady, I stick fast, can get no further, so I 
am come to your Ladyship to help me out/* 

"Well, Sir Finch, I will do my best, if you 
will give me the heads of what you intend to 
■say." 

-^^^Well, begin with * Fellow countrymen and 
brave' — ^no, not brave — * respected constituents, 
you all know the principles that — lliat — ' hang 
'toe, my Lady, if I know what to -say next- I 
^ihink I am' growing stupid. What should I say 
titoty toy ^li^y 7-=-^ principles that agitate iny 
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mind.' No: that won't do. VPrinciples that 
gowrn my mind — ' I can, m^ke, nothing of it, 
anji had better leave it entirely to your Lady- 
ship • to draw up and embellish with the flowers 
of rhetoric and all the ' blarney' you can think 
of." 

"But you must give me the purport of what 
you wish me to say, Sir Finch." 

" Oh ! aye ! yes. Let me think. Yes — * lib- 
erty of the subject,' — defend that to the last 
drop of my blood, and the rights and privileges 
of free-born Englishmen, — never countenance op- 
pression in any shape, hate and abhor all attempts 
to interfere with the people's rights — and — and 
rr-there, my Lady, fill it up as yqulike; for you 
^kjiow what ought to be said on the occasion of a 
.geperal election as well as I do, only give them 
plenty of * palaver' and ^ soft-soap,' my. Lady. 
Ha, ha, ha. But remember, it is to be subject 

to my correction, my Empress." 

L 2 
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" Oh ! of course, Sir Finch." 

" Well, I am going round the farm with Will 
Bramble, to look at some short horns and Merino 
sheep he has been purchasing for me ; and, my 
Lady,—" 

"Yes, Sir Finch." 

" Do you think you could knock off a rough 
draught of the speech by dinner time." 

" I will endeavour to do so, Sir Finch." 

" Very good : and I say, my Lady, don't for- 
get the * soft-soap !' Ha, ha, ha," and laughing 
boisterously at his coarse joke, the baronet 
shuffled out of the library to inspect the short- 
horns and Merino sheep. 

The copy of the election speech was ready by 
the dinner hour, and highly approved of by Sir 
Finch, who declared it was a " clincher" and 
" capital." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE DINNER AT BOTHERTON CASTLE. 

A SHORT time previous to the election a solemn 
dinner party was given at Botherton Castle, at 
which Sir Finch and Lady Hatton and several 
patrician families of the neighbourhood were in- 
vited to assist, as the phrase goes, not in cooking 
the dinner, but in eating the numerous delicacies 
that were spread in luxurious profusion before 
them. As for Mrs. Denny, she had taken her 
usual dinner pill before setting out, to assist her 
digestive powers, as she intended to take in a 
store of provisions at the Botherton dinner that 
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might serve her until dinner time on the follow- 
ing day, when she expected to partake of another 
banquet at Dean park, that might require all her 
digestive organs to be in full action. 

As usual, the good lady was over-dresse 
flounced and furbelowed to her waist^ and her 
skirts were so ample and took up so much 
space, that Mrs. Dean asked Lady Hatton, in a 
whisper, whether Mrs. Denny wore a hoop! 
Arid after b^iiig satisfied on that point, she hoped 
the poor footman li'ad n6li been .disclialrged for 
spilling the s6tip oVer Lord Vavasour, "bfecaus^ it 
was my fault, you know. Lady fiatlion, and I 
should feel very sorry if the poor matl had lost 
iis situation thrbttgh me." 

Livia set Mrs. Dealtfs Considerate heart at r^st 
f)y spying the man h^d hot been dismissed ; h^ 
wfis a vei'y eicelfent servaTit, and she frad inl!er- 
ced6d fo* him with Sir Finch. 

" 1 am vety gk^ io htaf it,''' fe^ied Mr*. 
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Dean, ^^ aad is it not foolish in. a man of sens^. 
like Lord Vavasour, to harbour so. much resent- 
ment against Amelia Fotheringay because she 
laughed at him about the accident. I under-^. 
stand his l&rdship refused to dine here to-day 
because he would not meet Sir Tbonjias Fotherin- 
gay and his family." 

^ I never heard that Lord Vavasour, had ever 
been mistaken for a man of sense," remarked; 
Lady Hatton, " he is a most contemptible cha- 
racter, in my opinion." 

" So Mr. Dean thinks, (Mrs. Dean, was then 
quoting her oracle,) Mr. Dean thinks that na 
one need regret the absence of Lord Vavasour, 
for he always makes himself disagreeable. But 
has your ladyship seen Lord St. C^air yet?" 

" No," Livia. replied she had not seeui him. 

^* Well^ I expect he will dine here tOi-4ay, fo? 
Lord BothertoA s^id something about it ; Mr, 
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Dean says his lordship is a very handsome and 
agreeable man." 

Li via was listening to Mrs. Dean's disjointed 
chat in an absent manner, with her eyes cast 
down, and had not observed the approach of 
Lord Botherton, until his voice almost startled 
her, as he said "permit me to introduce to your 
ladyship, my nephew Lord St. Clair ; " and r^tis- 
ing her eyes, they encountered those of Major 
Kaymond fixed earnestly upon her. 

Lady Hatton was so taken by surprise that 
for a moment her usual self-possession entirely 
deserted her, and her face became flushed, and 
then deathly pale, as she said in a confused and 
agitated tone, " Major Kaymond." 

" No longer Major Kaymond," he replied with 
a smile and a bow; " I have lately succeeded to 
the earldom and the estate of St. Clair, by the 
unexpected death of a relative," and drawing 
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forward a vacant chair, he seated himself by 
Li via, who had resumed her usual manner. 

Lord Botherton had walked away and Mr, 
Dean was persuading Mrs. Dean to remove to 
the other side of the drawing-room, as she was 
then sitting in a thorough draught, so Lord St. 
Clair and Livia were left together. 

" Are you still in the army, my lord," asked 
she. 

" No," he returned, "I intend to study politics 
and turn patriot; besides the property to which 
I have succeeded will require better management 
than it received during the late lord's time, who 
sadly neglected it, and I therefore expect to have 
plenty of work on my hands ; but allow me to 
congratulate your ladyship on having attained 
the position you appeared so desirous of, for the 
rich and beautiful Lady Hatton is universally 
admired, and Sir Finch is envied in the posses- 
sion of so charming a woman." 

L 5 
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There was a mixtiire of sarcAfetn ^md Adiiiiri- 
tion iii the tbhfe attd manner of Lord St, Clair 
as he siaid this, that m'^de LiVia feel iann67ed 
and vexed, she turned froni his dfeep regferds^ &.iid 
was about to leave her chair and walk to ahbther 
part of the room, when dinner was ahubuticed, 
and Lord St. Clair, offering his arm, conducted 
her down stairs to the dining-room. 

" I may surely use the privilege of an old 
acquaintance," said he, gazing oh her with a 
tender expi^ssioh, " friend, I trust Lady Ha4;toli 
will permit me to consider inyself." 

" Are you acquainted with Sir FiAch ?" she 
asked somewhat abruptly. 

" Slightly," he replied. " Ah ! thtoe he is 
seated opposite to us." 

Lord St. Qair bowed, which Was returned by 
an inclinatioli of the head frotii the barbiiet, 
who was too itoftent ^n the good things befofife 
him to waste any Staperfluous mofiidntB bn 
politeness. 
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The dinner passed aa most grand dinners do : 
there wa» an abundant display of gold and silver 
plate, riohly cut glass and china, and Lord 
Botherton " performed the hospitable" host ex- 
tremely well. Lady Botherton was pompous and 
dictatorial as usual, especially after the ladies 
had retired to the drawing-room, when the never 
failing topic of her ^* model school" was again 
brought forward ; and Mrs. Dean said something 
about Mr. Dean's school at Dean Park, and 
asked how Mrs. Croker was getting on with her 
subscriptions for the " Hottentot Mission." 
; At the mention of this subject, a smile was 
visible on almost ^very countenance, except 
that of the dignified lady of the ca#e. She 
spoke of the ^' Hottentot Mission'^ with supreme 
coQtempt. And the entire affair, '* Fenny Glothr 
jmg^' included, was pulled and torn to i^reds by 
the severe sarcasms iof the ladies. Foo^ Mrs* 
Croker, caidd she have heard only half ojf what 
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was then said, she would have been discouraged 
from making any further attempts towards col- 
lecting a sum of money for so unpopular a pur- 
pose, and have felt inclined to leave her Hotten- 
tot brethren in quiet possession of their old 
habits and apparel. 

Lord St. Clair was the first gentleman who 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room, and with 
a bow and smile at Livia who was languidly lis- 
tening to a prosy account of the '^ model school" 
from her hostess, he seated himself by Lucy 
Fotheringhay, and entered into conversation 
with her. She was a pretty good-tempered girl, 
free from the affectation that disfigured most of 
the young ladies he met with, and her natural 
easy manners were a relief. Livia was shortly 
released from her irksome task of listening to 
Lady Botherton's prosing, by old Lady Noland, 
who pounced upon the noble patroness of the 
^ model school," and began to ask a multitude of 
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questions about Lord St. Clair. Her Ladyship 
had four gawky unmarried daughters, the eldest 
nearly forty, and, perhaps, imagined he might be 
an eligible match for one of them. 

Lady Hatton sauntered towards a table on 
which some engravings were lying, and began to 
examine one in particular that attracted her 
attention. 

" I perceive your Ladyship is admiring that 
fine view of Castle St. Clair, the noble ancestral 
seat of my relative, Lord St. Clair," said the 
Earl of Botherton, joining her. 

"Is this a view of Lord St. Clair's resi- 
dence?" asked Livia, in an absent tone. 

" Yes. Is it not a noble place?" 

" To judge from this engraving, my Lord, it 
certainly is." 

" And I assure your Ladyship it gives a very 
correct idea of the South Front and part of the 
Park. Ah ! St. Clair must now look out for a 
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lady of suitable birth and fortune to do the 
honours of the Castle, when it has received all 
the repairs and embellishments that he intends 
to give it. The late Lord had been an invalid 
for several years, and neglected his fine property, 
but it has now fallen into very different hands, 

■ 

and St. Clair intends to make several alterations 
and improvements on the estate he has come into 
possession of. He is very desirous of getting 
into Parliament, and he shall be supported 
with all the interest I can command at the ap- 
proaching election. But 1 find that your Lady- 
ship was acquainted with his Lordship when only 
Major Raymond." 

" Yes," replied «he. " But I never heard that 
he had the prospect of succeeding to a title." 

" St. Clair's chance was a very doubtful one 
until lately," Terturned the Eaii. " Two lives 
stood between him; but 1;he heir, who was inill- 
hea;lth, died before his father the late Lorxl, and 
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Majof Saymotid Wfcs the next heit to the 
title." 

Livia was about to make some i^ematk, when 
Sir Tinoh joined them, his eyes twinkling more 
thah itsual, from the effects of the wine he had 
been drinking ; fot the baronet wa^ no niggardly 
votary of the " jolly god*^ when the vintage 
suited his palate. 

'** So, my Lady/' said he, aftet the Earl had 
politely Walked away, not to interrapt the con- 
jugal tftte-i-t&te, " so I find your Ladyship is an 
old acquaintance of that fine Spark, Lord St. 
Clair. You never mentioned his iiame that I 
remember." 

"I only knew Lord St. Clair as Major Kaymond 
when he visited at Mr. Smythe's, Sir Finch." 

" Oh ! what, did he visit at ' Juno's? " 

" Yes, Sir Finch." 

" What, as a suitor to the fair Julia?" 

" I do not know. Sir Finch. I saw very little 
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of Major Raymond ; and certainly did not ex- 
pect to meet him as Lord St. Clair. I under- 
stood he had gone to Ireland with his .regiment." 
" Humph ! he is a fine-looking fellow. Don't 
your Ladyship think so ? And I hear he is 
likely to be very popular ; for they say he has 
got the gift of making fine speeches to a wonder. 
Gad, I suppose his lordship will be coming it 
* strong' at the election ; for he is deucedly anxious 
to obtain a seat in Parliament : and old Bother- 
ton will support him through * thick and thin,' 
as the saying is. But come, my Lady, where is 
your cloak ; the carriage is here, and we will be 
for jogging home.'' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE CONTESTED ELECTION, 



"Are you resolved to give your voices ? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it.'* 

Shakspeare. 



The good town of Muddlewark had been for some 
time in all the bustle and exitement that is usually 
attendant on a general election, especially a con- 
tested election, when party spirit and opinion 
run high, and as this was a sharply contested one, 
the most intense interest prevailed, even amongst 
the ladies, who, for the greater part were in 
favour of Lord St. Clair, he was so handsome, 
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so agreeable, and fascinating in his manner, that 
every female heart, from the Mayor*s lady and 
daughter to the slip-shod seamstress, were equally 
agreed in their opinion of him ; he had a compli- 
ment for every woman and a kind word for the 
men, he went through all the lanes and alleys of 
Muddlewark canvassing, threw about his money 
as though it grew on trees in his garden and 
might be had for the plucking, and omitted no 
means to gain his point. Messrs. Quills and 
Driven, Sir Finch Hatton*s solicitors, were very 
active for their client, and so was Mr. Smythe, 
who had come to Muddlewark to conduct aflbirs 
for his son-in-law, Sir Robert Flowerdew; but 
people did not appear to think much of him, he 
was so pompous, and laid down the law too freely 
to be agreeable. 

Sir Finch was scarcely civil to the baronet, 
and passed Mr. Smythe without speaking, he 
was vindictive in his disposition, and had 
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never forgiven the lawyer for attempting to cKeat 
him, and commanded his servants not to admit 
him should he presume to call at the Hall ; but 
he did not make the attempt, being of opinioii 
probably, that th6 visit might not be kindly 
received* 

Henry Fotheringay Was popular on his own 
account, as wdl as that of his relation Sir Thomas, 
and the contest at last was carried on principally 
between him and Lord St. Clair, for Sir Finch's 
return seemed almost beyond a doubt. 

Counseller Flowerdew was proceeding very 
languidly, and Lord Vavasour was charitably 
advised by the Mayor to withdraw himself 
entirely from a contest that was so unequal ; 
but the viscount scorned to give in until he 
should be compelled, and stood on the hustings 
grinning a haughty defiance at the mob, who 
greeted his apfji^arance with shouts of mirth, and 
choicfe expressionsfy sttch 4s, " How is your lord- 
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ship off for soup," "How did your lordship relish 
the soup * a la empereur/ " and then would 
follow the ridiculous song that had been made 
upon the subject, the mob joining in the chorus, 
with stentorian lungs, shouting out " hurra," and 
drowning every attempt he made at a speech, 
with laughter, groans, and hisses, until he became 
so enraged, that he flung his hat on his head, 
glanced around him with the utmost indignation 
depicted on his countenance, muttered something 
about unwashed artisans and low mechanics^ 
and stalked of the hustings amid a horrid din of 
execrations, hisses, shrill penny trumpets, chil- 
dren's drums, squeaking fifes and whistles; his 
lordship had insulted the people whose suffrages 
he was soliciting, and they were determined to 
resent the affront. 

Lord Vavasour regarded the working classes 
as mere machines, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, without considering that we are all 
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dependent on one another for every comfort and 
luxury that we enjoy. 

It is true, there must be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, but it does not follow that such 
should be considered in the light of ' slaves,' by 
those whom the accident of birth has placed in 
a more fortunate and exalted position. The 
humble hewer of wood and drawer of water 
performs a task which the luxuriant sons and 
daughters of affluence, would shrink from with 
horror and disgust. Therefore, they have an 
undoubted right to be treated with consideration 
and kindness, since they form a portion of the 
community that could not easily be dispensed 
with. 

The following day was expected to decide the 
contest, and the crowd round the hustings and 
in the committee rooms,was immense ; Sir Robert 
Fiowerdew had retired, and the matter now 
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rested betw:een Sir ©noJi Hftttoii,, Henry [Fa^- 
ringay, and Lord St. Claii:. 

" Your return is n^t .to certm, 3ir Fin? h," 
said a jolly lookijDg farnjer, as he 4bo?red hi^ 
way frojoi the committee room, ".h^t I dptt't 
,know what to isay about Master Fotb^iflgay. 
Lord St. Glair seems /to have got sueh-a.hold 
.over the people, from his fine .speeohes, ^n^ 
I the wing about his money, that Master H^ry 
will have a sharp tussleyet,itx) my thinking,] fti|d 
the question i is, ^ which shall win." 

" Blue or oj^ange?" bawled out some Toter :tp 
I3L fresh party that was bustling in. 

"Orange for ever," shouted put the mw* 
Orange was St. Clair's colour, and by this.jaddi- 
tion h6 was abead.of.FMhfsj-iB^ay; Sir .Finch, 
seemed stationary. 

iTbe' stajte of the ppjl.^,was shpi^tly iftftecwap^s 
announeed, and Sir Jinohith^n jD^se to wake: .^is 
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•speech ; but he had forgotten the greater part of 
what: his wife had written for him, and wus 
obliged to help out with his own facetious 
ihumaur; and a queer hodgepodge it was, .per- 
ffcctly origitkal,^ and setting every rule as regarded 
grace and elegance, at defiance, for the baronet 
'was'a most ungainly speaker, blurting out his 
words in a rough uncouth manner, and to judge 
'ifrom his action, no • one ^ could accuse him of 
following the advice of Demosthenes, when he 
i recommended graceful . and judicious action to 
.his scholars. 

Sir Finch sawed the air with both arms 

-stretched out like liie sails of .u windmill, or he 

1 would set one arm a-kimbo and move the other 

tip and -down like a 'lever. r.But he professed 

liberal principles, was; profuse in his promises to 

serve -his constituents, and ; proceeded amid 

laughter and ; applaase. " Now •■ my boy s, " he 

' aresnmediafberia i^rt pause, 'f you . know. I am a 
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staunch supporter of your rights, you remember 
how I toiled last session early and late for you, 
in order to get the bill passed for turning the 
canal out of one bed into another, because you 
were all of opinion it would be to the advantage 
of the town." 

" Yes, Sir Finch," bawled out a rough voice 
from the crowd, " we all know the care you took 
of us, and thank you for it. Go on. Sir 
Finch." 

" Well, my lads," continued the Baronet, " I 
am no turncoat, but a * true Blue.' I don't say 
one thing and mean another. I am staunch, 
and will stick to the interests of the good bo- 
rough of Muddle wark as long as 1 live." Sir 
Finch made several remarks on the existing state 
of affairs, wound up his speech with a patriotic 
flourish, and retired, when Henry Fotheringay 
came forward to address the people. 

He was a gentlemanly young man, but an in- 
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different orator, and after a short time grew 
confused, stammered, floundered about in a dis- 
tressing manner, and at last came to a full stop. 
Some encouraged him to proceed, others laughed 
and shouted out " begin afresh," when Lord St. 
Clair whispered something to him, and he made 
another attempt, but failed, and ending his 
speech abruptly, without being able ,to proceed, 
turned around with a vexed look and walked 
away. 

Then came forward Lord St. Clair, and com- 
menced his speech in a far different manner. 
And independently of his fine person, his well- 
modulated, full-toned voice rung out so clearly 
and distinct that not a word was lost, and his 
graceful action and address commanded the at- 
tention of his hearers. 

" You are no strangers, my friends and fellow- 
countrymen, to the patriotic sentiments that 
swell my heart, and in rising to address you on 

VOL. XL M 
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this auspicious occasion, I do so with a feeling 
of gratitude for the powerful support you have 
so nobly accorded to me, and the confidence 
you have reposed in my assurances of defending 
your rights and privileges to the best of my 
ability, which will render it the more indispen- 
sably necessary, should I have the honour to re- 
present you in Parliament, that my conduct be 
clear and unexceptional. 

" I am aware, my friends, that in some cases 
n material difference is observable between the 
behaviour of those who stand candidates for 
places of power and trust before and after their 
obtaining them. They solicit them in one way 
and execute them in another. They set out with 
a great appearance of activity, humility, and 
moderation, and they too often fall into sloth 
pride, and avarice. 

" It is undoubtedly no easy matter to dis- 
charge to the general satisfaction the duty of a 
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public legislator in critical times like the pre- 
sent. 

" I am, I hope, duly sensible of the importance 
of the office I projfose to take upon me for the 
service of my country. To carry on with effect 
an expensive war and yet be frugal of the pub- 
lic money, to conduct at the same time a com- 
plicated variety of operations ; to concert mea- 
sures at home answerable to the state of things 
abroad, and to gain every valuable end, in spite 
of opposition from the envious, the factious, and 
the disaffected; to do all this, my countrymen, 
is more difficult than is generally thought. And 
in the event of my having the honour to re- 
present you in the senate of our country, I 
here solemnly pledge myself to serv^ your in- 
terests to the best of my abilities and power, 
free from any desire of gain or reward other 
than that conferred by the noble, the most 

gratifying feeling that can animate the human 

M 2 
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breast — the consciousness of having performed 
our duty to our fellow-beings and our country, 
without abusing in the slightest degree the 
sacred trust that is reposed in us. 

"I have now the honour to address a free 
and enlightened people, and what heart does 
not swell involuntarily with honest pride at 
the name of a free-born Englishman, equal to 
the noble, independent citizen of ancient 
Rome ! I abhor all despotic and arbitrary 
measures; none such would ever receive any 
countenance from me, and it should be my 
constant endeavour to prevent the liberties 
that are so dear to the heart of every Briton 
from being infringed on. Are not all men of 
the same species? We are the children of one 
common parent, the Almighty ruler of the 
universe; and that omnipotent Power, who 
sends his rain alike on the just and the un- 
just, never designed that one man should 
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usurp an undue and tyjannous authority over 
others of his fellow-creatures. What makes a 
difference between one man and another but 
the endowments of the mind? We are all en- 
dowed with similar feelings, tastes, and senti- 
ments, that require but the force of circum- 
stances to animate and call them into action. And 
the poor man, equally with the rich, possesses 
an undoubted right to occupy a position in 
the scale of society, and to be supported in 
the exercise of his true rights as an intelligent 
and accountable being. For without the skill 
of the hard-working, industrious artizan, who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, the 
wealthy nobles of the land could not be clad 
in the pomp and purple of their circumstantial 
power, recline at their ease on gilded couches, 
whose yielding cushions invite repose, inhabit 
palaces, and be transported from place to place 
with almost magic speed. 
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" The whole human family is dependent oh 
each other. We are all links of the same social 
chain, and we ought all to agree harmoniously 
together, in order that each part of the stupen- 
dous engine of the state — to use a metaphor that 
will be familiar to everyone — may work clear 
and unencumbered in every joint, that the noble 
vessel may answer her helm in the calm and in 
the breeze, I will not say storm, for I pray that 
God may avert any storm from gathering over 
our beloved country. And once more, should I 
have the honour to receive your suffrages to 
represent the borough of Muddlewark in Parlia- 
ment, it shall be my fixed determination to use 
my best endeavours that you may not have occa- 
sion to feel dissatisfied with your choice.*' 

Lord St. Clair was loudly applauded at the 
conclusion of his speech ; the poll was balanced, 
and Sir Finch Hatton and Lord St. Clair were 
declared duly elected to represent the borough of 
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Muddlewark in the ensuing Parliament. Then 
followed the chairing, the banquets, the noise and 
hubbub of brass bands, drums, and trumpets, 
drinking and speechifying everywhere. Fun and 
folly, and a ball for the ladies at the Town-hall, 
and Muddlewark gradually resumed its usual 
appearance of tranquillity and decorum as a re- 
spectable borough town. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE EFFECT OF A SONG. 

Numerous dinner-parties, balls, and fStes fol- 
lowed in succession at the houses of the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry after the election, 
and for some time Sir Finch and his lady lived 
in a perpetual whirl of gaities and dissipation. 
But it was very different to the dissipation of 
a London life. There were no obnoxious opera 
suppers, which had given the Baronet such 
great offence, and they still rankled in his mind, 
for whenever he was in an ill humour he never 
failed to revert to them in terms of bitter sar- 
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casm and reproach ; those suppers had been too 
exclusive for Sir Finch, and whenever he made 
one of the party he fancied (and perhaps with 
some reason) that the guests considered him in 
the way, and he could never forget, nor did he 
heartily forgive Livia for having given them, and 
it was injudicious of her to have ventured on 
such a step, so shortly too after her marriage; 
she did not in that instance act with her usual 
caution, but she had yet to learn the vindictive 
and unforgiving nature of her husband's dispo- 
sition. 

Lord St> Clair had contrived to ingratiate 
himself so effectually in the good graces of the 
Baronet, that he was a frequent guest at Hatton 
Hall. 

The Earl intended to make some considerable 

alterations and improvements on his estate, and 

he consulted with Sir Finch about them, asked 

his opinion, and appeared to take a deep interest 

M 5 
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in his plan of farming — for agriculture wa» b 
favourite hobby of the Baronet's^ and to do him 
justice the Hatton property was in excellent con- 
dition. But. though Lord St. Clair was a fre- 
quent guest at the Hall, Lady Hatton ever be- 
haved towards him with a cold distance aind re- 
serve ; she knew the craft of her husband's dis- 
position — how prone he was to jealousy, and the 
tenacious susceptibility of his feelings respecting 
the honour *of his name being rigidly upheld, and 
she also reflected that it was in his power to 
alter the will he had made in her favour and be- 
queath his property to found an hospital^ which 
he had once hinted ; and as Livia fully intended 
to possess the estate herself, it behoved her to 
be extremely cautious and circumspect in her 
conduct. 

There was a dinner party at Fotheringay Hall, 
and Sir Finch and his lady were invited. Lord 
St. Clair, and the Earl and Countess of Botherton 
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ilso graced the entertainment, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean were among the guests. 

St. Clair, it was whispered, admired Miss 
Lucy Fotheringay, but Livia smiled disdainfully 
when she heard it. Lucy was a pretty and an 
agreeable girl, and nothing more, and the man 
who could profess admiration for such a person 
as Lady Hatton could entertain no real preference 
for such a merely pretty piece of simplicity as 
Lucy Fotheringay. So reasoned her ladyship, 
and she was resolved to mark his conduct and 
judge herself how far the report was correct. 

Lady Hatton, Lady Hatton ! thou fair young 
wife of an elderly and jealous lord, what business 
had you to venture on such dangerous ground as 
to interest yourself about Lord St. Clair's amours? 
What could it or ought it to be to you, young 
matron, whether he preferred Miss Lucy Fother- 
ingay or one of old Dowager Noland's gawky 
daughters? 
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Lord St. Clair at various times since they had 
met again at Botherton Castle had taken every 
opportunity, by an expressive look if not by 
words, to make Livia sensible that she was still 
beloved. Such conduct was morally wrong, to 
say the least of it, whatever his lordship might 
have thought, and whenever Lady Hatton en- 
countered those expressive glances she would 
turn away her head and take no notice outwardly, 
but in the secret recesses of her heart a variety 
of emotions were mingled. 

In the course of the evening at Fotheringay 
Hall, after the gawky Misses Noland had played 
divertimentos and duets, sung, wr.ltzed, and done 
all in their power to attract the notice of Lord 
St. Clair, he was requested by Lady Fotheringay 
to sing. His voice was a rich tenor, evidently 
cultivated with great care, and he accompanied 
himself with taste on the piano and guitar. He 
immediately seated himself at the instrument and 
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commenced a prelude, which gradually glided 
into an affetuoso symphony, and fixing his 
eyes on Lady Hatton, who was seated opposite, 
he sung the following words : 

** I met her in life's sunny hour, 
When youth and hope assert their power, 
Before ambition's lofty aims 
Had distanced beauty's softer claims; 
I loved her then, I'll love her ever, 
Forget thee, no! ah, never, never." 

** I met her ere those vows were breathed, 
That gave her beauties to another, 
And though for him the smile was wreathed, 
I could not all my feelings smoiher, 
I love her still, I'll love her ever, 
Forget thee, no I ah, never, never." 

Before this effusion was well ended, Livia 
rose from her seat and walked to a distance, St, 
Clair had fixed his dangerous-looking eyes with 
so fervent an expression on her, and gave such 
marked emphasis to his words, especially as he 
repeated. 

Forget thee, no I ah, never, never, 
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that it was impossible to misunderstand his mean- 
ing, and she felt oppressed with an indescribable 
and not very satisfactory feeling, and was glad 
to escape from his penetrating and insidious 
glance. She felt vexed and alarmed, for Sir 
Finch might have been watching him with one of 
his crafty and suspicious looks, as he was in the 
drawing-room and conversing with Mr. Dean 
not far from the piano. 

Lady Hatton entered into a chat with Lucy 
Fotheringay, whom she had been closely observ- 
ing, but there was nothing in her manner while 
conversing with St. Clair, to induce a belief that 
she was desirous of attracting his attention, nor 
on his part to suppose that she had. His atten- 
tions were merely those of a polite, well-bred 
man of the world when addressing a pleasing 
woman; and it was only in the retirement of her 
own chamber that Lady Hatton, after she had 
divested herself of her gala attire and dismissed 
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her maid, could analyse her feelings^ and venture 
to ask herself a few questions. But the answers 
proved so very unsatisfactory that she soon 
abandoned the attempt. One feeling, we regret 
to say, was predominant, a feeling of triumph, 
and we are sorry to add, it was attended with a 
thrill of pleasure, at finding she still possessed 
power over the heart of the man whom, when in 
his former state of comparative poverty, she had 
rejected, and whom her heart, had she listened 
to its dictates, always favoured ; and she bitterly 
reproached herself for having married Sir Finch, 
whom she now abhorred more than ever; she 
had sacrificed every better feeling to ambition, 
and condemned herself to a life of splendid 
misery. 

But who could foresee that in so short a time 
M^jor Bayiaond would [succeed to a lofty title 
and an almost princely fortune. Had&hestified 
her ambitious aspiratit)ns and yielded, to the 
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softer promptings of her heart, she might noir 
have been a countess, and as this reflection 
passed like lightning through her brain, Livia 
rose from her seat, and began to pace the room ; 
her temples throbbed, and her heart beat tumul- 
tuously with the conflicting emotions that strug- 
gled in her breast ; then other thoughts began to 
rise, she might become a young and wealthy 
widow. Sir Finch was much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, and was of a full plethoric 
habit; it was not unlikely that he might die sud- 
denh% and as this idea entered her mind, a 
stnuige light gleamed from Lady Hatton's eyes, 
and a still stninger smile quivered on her lips. 

She paused a moment in her walk, and cast a 
hurried glance towards the door that opened into 
the bedchamber^ then feeling as though she had 
not sufficient space in which to breathe, opened 
the window aud pasi^ed out upon a stone balcony, 
whos<^ low balustrade was wreathed with jass* 
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mine and creeping plants, and overlooked the 
gardens. 

The night was calm and beautiful, scarce a 
leaf moved, and the deep blue vault of Heaven 
was studded with stars innumerable. The par- 
terres beneath were bathed in a flood of moon- 
light and threw up a delicious fragrance, but 
Lady Hatton appeared insensible to the loveli- 
ness around her, its contemplation seemed to 
give her no delight; the soft, thrilling strains of 
the nightingale from a neighbouring grove fell 
unheeded on her ear, and the gentle murmuring 
of a fountain whose waters fell like a shower of 
liquid silver into a marble reservoir beneath the 
terrace, soothed not her troubled spirit; her brain 
whirled and seemed as if on. fire, and her heart 
beat wildly as a thought entered her mind, a 
thought that a demon only could have prompted 
at such a moment. And it was like the subtle 
.whispering of the enemy of mankind in the ear 
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of Eve while reposting amid the bowers of Para- 
dise. 

Strange, that evil passions could usurp the 
mind while gazing on a scene of such placid 
beauty, and that mind belonging to a woman, 
young, beautiful, and gifted with superior abili- 
ties. 

But, perhaps, it was only a mind aspiring, 
daring, and determined as hers, that could have 
conceived such a thought, and, having conceived 
it, should, instead of banishing it instantly with 
horror, dwell upon it as a matter for future con- 
sideration. 

A night of murky gloom would have been in 
better accordance with the nature of Livia's 
feelings than the soft sublimity of the scene before 
iier, and turning away, she re-entered her apartr 
ment, closed the window, and letting fall the 
heavy draperies, passed into the adjoining bed- 
chamber. Sir Finch was asleep, but his slum. 
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bers appeared disturbed and uneasy; he breathed 
heavily, as though under the influence of a night- 
mare or a fevered dream. He had been sacri- 
ficing too freely that day to his favourite dishes, 
and was paying the penalty. He muttered some 
indistinct words in his sleep, then threw his arms 
restlessly on the counterpane, and clenched his 
hand as if about to strike, while he again mut- 
tered something in which St. Clair's name was 
mingled. Livia gazed on him with a feeling of 
alarm, hatred, and disgust, drew back from the 
bed, and covering her face with her hands, sunk 
upon a chair. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE BAL MASQUE. 

Ah a kind of Hplendid wind-up to the country 
iVntivitioH, u grand " Bal masqud," was announced 
io tuko pluco ut Butkerton Castle a few nights 
lujforo the arUtocratic proprietor returned to 
London for the season. To this ball every 
laniily of any consideration in the county was 
invited, and u most brilliant scene was dis- 
played. 

The extensive gardens were illuminated with 
an inunense number of lamps and lanterns, a la 
Chinois^ and the entrance front of the castle 
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presented one blaze of light ; the stately edifice 
stood on an eminence, and could be seen from afar, 
and the apartments that were thrown open to the 
guests were magnificent. Lady Botherton ap- 
peared with almost regal splendour as Queen 
Anne; and caprice and taste seemed to have 
exhausted their efforts in the dress and decora- 
tions of the numerous characters represented, 
from the Indian chief, to the coquettish French 
marquise, with her hoop, her powder, and her 
fan. 

Lady Hatton went as a Spanish dancer, and 
looked picturesque and elegant; her ample skirt 
of rich pink satin was trimmed with flounces of 
black lace, and suflSciently short to display a 
foot and ancle of exquisite symmetry; her bod- 
dice of black velvet was laced with silver, and 
the diamonds of her stomacher flashed in every 
fitful ray of light, and almost dazzled the 
beholder with their brilliancy: her luxuriant 
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hair was fastened with a diamond cootK Aod 
a single rose of Prorence at the side, eonfiiwd 
the folds of the mantilla. This dras, and the 
gracM'fal movements of the wearer altmcted 

great notice, and was nniversallj admired. 

Sir Finch scorned the idea of appearing in any 
other character than his own, and wore his nsnal 
dress, as did two dr tliree other elderly gentle- 
men. Put all the ladies were in character; 
there was a Mary Queen of Scots, Catharine de 
Medici?', sultanas, flower girls, Swiss girls, 
gipsies, Turks, brigands, Greeks, sailors, soldiers, 
of ev(M'y clime, bandits, and Jack Sheppards; 
and there was a blue domino that Livia ima- 
gined was earnestly regarding her while dancing 
IV qu idrille, but before it was concluded he had 
dUnppearod, and shortly after a mask in % 
Spr^nlsh dress, half peasant half brigand, stepped 
up to her and asked in Spanish, if she would 
honour him by dancing a " Bolero ;" she assented 
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and a circle being formed, they commenced the 
daiice, and soon were surrounded by a crowd of 
masks, who vehemently applauded when it was 
finished, and some were unreasonable enough to 
desire a repetition, but to this request the 
Spanish mask did not think proper to respond, 
and led away his partner towards the refreshment 
room, 

" It is true,'' said he removing his mask and 
disclosing the features of Lord St. Clair, " it is 
true that an envious mask conceals those charm- 
ing features from my view; but you are known. 
(Lady Hatton turned away her head.) There is 
but one pair of eyes in the universe that possesses 
the same power to attract me as the brilliant 
orbs on which I gaze ; and I am greatly mistaken 
if I have not this night unravelled a seeming 
mystery that for some time has perplexed me. 

"What is that, my lord?" 

" The Spanish dancer who created such a sen- 
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sation at Mrs. Smythe's * H^te champStre/ by the 
exquisite grace with which she danced the 
* Bolero/ was no other than yourself." 

Livia was silent. 

" I feel certain I am right, for I never met 
with any other Englishwoman who could dance 
the ' Bolero,' with the exception of professional 
dancers. Mrs. Smythe had engaged several 
professional persons to give due eflfect to her 
fi^te, and though I could not forbear from 
entertaining a suspicion of who the accomplised 
dancer was, still, having previously seen you 
in the grounds in a white dress, and knowing 
the position you occupied in the family of that 
ridiculous woman, I felt puzzled. The grace- 
ful dancer might be professional, but the 
eyes,— 



« 



Those lights above aU other light, 
Like stars upon a starry night, 
The seaman singles from the sky 
To steer his bark for ever by." 
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— I could not mistake ; there was but one person 
who — " 

"I will not deny it. Lord St. Clair; that 
dancer was myself. And you, my lord, what 
could induce you to come in such a masquerading 
habit as the Spanish Don Giovanni, with one eye 
and a venerable beard." 

"I will explain. My cousin, Lady Townley, 
with whom you are acquainted, wrote me word 
that my relation, the late Lord St. Clair, was 
dangerously ill, and advised me, being the heir 
to his wealth and title, to lose no time in return- 
ing to England. I was then in Ireland with my 
regiment. But, by the time I reached London, 
his lordship was pronounced out of danger, and 
as I could be ill spared from my military duties, 
I was hastening back to Ireland when Lady 
Townley urged me to accompany her to a fete, 
but on learning at whose house it was to be 
celebrated I excused myself, feeling that to 

VOL. II. N 
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appear so abruptly, when the lady imagined I 
was at a distance, would be rather awkward, 
especially as she had the last time I caUf^d be- 
haved in a manner that was not altogether friendly 
or polite. Still, there existed a lingering wish 
once more to behold the person who possessed 
au undiminished power over my heart, and under 
the disguise of the Spanish Don I ventured to 
appear at the jPete. But, tell me, how came you 
to personate a Spanish dancer ?" 

" Simply because I felt weary of sauntering 
listlessly about, belonging to no one ; alone, as it 
were, though in a crowd. I had learned the 
' Bolero * while I was in Spain with my father, 
and was rather proud of the accomplishment, and 
subsequently, at a masked ball given at Paris a 
short time before I returned to England, I ap- 
peared in the costume of a Spanish dancer, and 
towards the conclusion of Mrs. Smythe's fete I 
suddenly resolved to attire myself in the dress, 
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and, under the protection of a mask, I might 

> 

hope to pass undiscovered. You may remember 
several of the guests wore visors on that occa- 
sion. I enjoyed my whim and you know the 
, result. I had my suspicions, too, that the Spanish 
Don was other than he seemed." 

" And did you retire undiscovered by Mrs. 
Smythe?' 

"Oh, yes. After the conclusion of the dance 
I threw a dark cloak about me. reached my own 
apartment in safety, and shortly afterwards 
was again mingling with the crowd in my white 
dress. 

"^ Singular being," said Lord St. Clair, as he 
surveyed her with a look of admiration ; " Oh ! 
Livia, why did you reject my suit ! — but, fool 
that I am, to ask so absurd a question. You were 
ambitious of wealth that I did not then possess, 
and I trust you are happy in the acquisition of 

N 2 
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■wealth and a title. My heart is still the same 
and ever will be. I love you — " 

" My lord," hastily interrupted Livia, " this 
is language I cannot listen to." 

They were sauntering through the illuminated 
gardens, and anxious to change the discourse, she 
asked St. Clair if he had seen Madame Laval 
lately, observing that she had received no letter 
for some time, and felt uneasy about her. . 

" Poor Madame Laval," said Lord St. Clair, 
in a musing tone, '^ I feel very sorry for her; she 
is a kind-hearted woman, but irresolute and 
weak, especially where her husband is concerned. 
He is a thorough villain, and, in my opinion, 
would not hesitate at the commission of any 
crime provided he could enrich himself and 
escape detection." 

"Who is that yellow domino yonder?" asked 
Lady Hatton in a low voice; " he appears to be 
intently regarding us. Do you know him?" 
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^' No, I was about to ask the same question 
of your ladyship^ He perceives that he is 
noticed, and has turned into the other walk." 

The height and figure struck Li via as resem- 
bling that of Sir Finch, though it could not be 
him, she thought, as he was in his usual dress, 
but she turned immediately round and retraced 
her steps towards the Castle. In passing through 
the refreshment room she paused for a few ' 
moments to take an ice as she felt faint, and on 
re-entering the ball-room had the satisfaction of 
seeing Sir Finch conversing in an indiflferent 
manner with their noble host. The Yellow 
Domino, therefore, could not have been the Ba- 
ronet, and Li via felt relieved. 

The masked ball at Castle Botherton ended as 
other balls have done before and since, that is, 
at daybreak, and though it might be talked about 
amongst a few for a short time, other events 
drove it from their minds. 
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But not 80 with Lady Hatton ; the remem- 
brance haunted her incessantly, and the few 
words that Lord St. Clair had spoken were not 
forgotten, but treasured up in the inmost recesses 
of her heart. And though Sir Finch never re- 
ferred to the ball, or gave the least hint by which 
he could be identified with the Yellow Domino, 
there were moments when to Livia's imagination 
he would fix his eyes in a peculiar manner on 
her countenance, and if observed, remove them 
with a smile that was by no means pleasant. 

Lady Hatton felt that she deserved no suspi- 
cions to rest on her, as her conduct was circum- 
spect and cautious. But at the same time she 
experienced an uncomfortable feeling, and her 
mind was ill at ease. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



JEALOUSY. 

Parliament had met and the London season 
had again commenced and again Lady Hatton 
entered into an incessant whirl of gaieties and 
dissipation, with the exception of the Opera 
suppers ; those she did not resume, though fre- 
quently requested to do so by her fashionable 
friends, but Sir Finch had so decidedly expressed 
his disapprobation of them, that she dared not 
attempt to venture upon giving such hazardous 
entertainments any more. 

Lord St. Clair she met everywhere, and he 
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paid her those attentions which must soon have 
excited public observation had not Livia desired 
he would refrain. She knew they were highly 
improper for her to receive, and she feared they 
would excite the jealous suspicions of Sir Finch, 
who of fate had been morose, irritable, and ca- 
pricious in his conduct, occasionally dropping 
hints about people being sly. He knew what he 
did know, and people had better mind what they 
were about, or they might have reason to be 
sorry, and similar remarks of an equally obscure 
nature, without any particular person or name 
being mentioned ; but Livia felt too well assured 
that they were levelled at her, by the malicious 
expression of his countenance and the half-averted 
look of sinister meaning that glowed from his 
eyes, and her situation was becoming daily more 
irksome and disagreeable. 

Lord St. Clair, was a frequent visitor in 
Portman Square, more so than Lady Hatton 
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approved of, though not as regarded her own 
secret feelings, but she could perceive that Sir 
Finch watched them covertly when conversing 
together on ,the most ordinary topics, and if she 
glanced towards him he would turn abruptly 
away, with the malicious smile she had before 
noticed. 

One morning Li via was trifling over a late 
breakfast when Sir Finch suddenly entered the 
room, and throwing the Times newspaper on the 
table said, 

" There, my lady, read that flaming paragraph 
in praise of your friend Lord St. Clair's speech 
last night, (the baronet placed a malicious em- 
phasis on the word friend,) one might suppose 
he was the only orator worth listening to 
by the manner in which the Times speaks of 
him." 

"il/y friend Sir Finch, say rather your 

friend." 

N 5 
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" No, no, my lady, you have known Lord St. 
Cliiir longer than I have, and I am not ignorant 
that he was an admirer of yours when only 
Major Raymond, and used to visit at lawyer 
Sraytbe's; and of course his being an old ac- 
quaintance and former lover accounts for your 
private conversations and — " 

" Private conversation, Sir Finch, what is it 
you mean? I have had no private conversjition 
with Lord St. Clair." 

" Oh, I dare say your walk in the gardens at 
Botherton Castle by moonlight, all amongst the 
retired groves and fountains, so sentimental and 
lover-like, has escaped your memory, madam, but 
it has not mine, I can tell you, my lady, nor the 
fellow's impudence, in taking your ladyship's 
hand and kissing it." 

*' Then the yellow domino I saw in the gardens 
at Botherton Castle on the night of the masked 
ball was you. Sir Finch." 
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" And what if it was, my lady, when I beheld 
my wife walking away so familiarly arm in arm 
with another man, it was time to look after her, 
and snatching a domino from one of the servants 
I followed your ladyship." 

" And if you had listened to our discourse, 
Sir Finch, you would have heard nothing that 
could give you the slightest cause for oflfence." 

" I am not quite so certain about that, my 
lady, the discourse appeared to be very confi- 
dential." 

" It was chiefly about Madame Laval, I was 
asking Lord St. Clair ithe had seen her lately." 

" But there was no necessity for his lordship 
to kiss your hand, madam." 

" I do not remember that he did." 

"But I remember the circumstance very dis- 
tinctly, and I only tell your ladyship you had 
better mind what you are about." 
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And throwing at his wife a bitter glance the 
baronet stalked out of the room. 

Lady Hatton remained for a few moments 
after her husband's departure, plunged in a train 
of no very agreeable reflections ; Sir Finch had 
then followed St. Clair and herself into the 
gardens at Botherton Castle on the night of the 
masked ball, and his jealous feelings were now 
aroused. He had cautioned her to mind what 
she was about; her conduct hitherto had been 
very circumspect with regard to Lord St. Clair, 
and she was determined it should continue so; 
but if she was to be subjected to unjust suspicions 
on the part of Sir Finch, let him mind what he 
was about, as she would take some method to 
avenge herself. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



EPJ^ING FOREST. 

A FEW mornings after this occurrence, not 
having seen or heard from Madame Laval since 
her return to town, Lady Hatton drove to 
Bloomsbury Square, and as her equipage stopped 
before Mr. Marsden's door sheperceived the house 
was entirely shut up, and supposed that the family 
was still at the lodge in Epping Forest. An old 
female domestic opened the door at the footman's 
summons, and went to the carriage to speak to 
Livia,who asked if Madame Laval had returned 
from the country. 



i 
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"Dear me! my lady/'- exclaimed the old 
woman looking aghast, " is it possible your lady- 
ship has not heard what has happened?" 

•' What has happened !^' repeated Livia, "good 
gracious, no, what has happened? Do not keep me 
in suspense, my good woman, but tell me, where 
is Madame Laval, is she ill?" 

The old woman shook her head very mourn- 
fully, and invited Lady Hatton to step into the 
house. " I cannot tell you here in the street, 
my lady, and indeed I hardly know how to tell 
you at all, such dreadful intelligence, knowing 
how friendly you were with poor Madame Laval, 
and she poor lady, was so fond of you. Ah, it 
is a shocking piece of business altogether, and I 
hope they will succeed in catching that horrid 
villain her husband. Please to step into this 
little back parlour, my ladyl Master ain't at 
home 'cause he went back again to the lodge 
yesterday, for the funeral, which is to take place 
to-day." 
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" Funeral — who is dead?*' 

" Madame Laval is dead, my lady, she was — " 

" Madame Laval dead !" 

" Yes, my lady, she was found in the forest, 
murdered, and it is supposed by her husband." 

" Merciful Heaven," exclaimed Livia, sink- 
ing upon a chair, horror-struck, ''he has then 
perpetrated his horrid threat !" 

" Yes, my lady, my master believes so, and the 
poor lady seemed always afraid that he would 
one day kill her, for she said to me once, after 
your ladyship had left, ' Ah, Betty, I am certain 
I shall not live long, I have had such fearful 
dreams about my husband lately. Ah, he will 
murder me, Betty, I am sure he will; for Laval 
is like a madman when he is in a passion.' " 

" When did this dreadful occHrrence take 
place ?" 

" About a week since, my lady. I wonder 
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your ladyship never saw an account of it in the 
newspapers." 

Lady Hatton said she seldom read the news- 
papers. 

" Well, my lady, Madame Laval had been for 
some time at master^s country house, but master 
was not there constantly himself as he had busi- 
ness in town, and went backwards and forwards, 
as one may say. Madame had been in a low, 
desponding way for several weeks, and used to 
walk out occasionally of nights, which the ser- 
vants thought very strange, and one thing puz- 
zled master extremely, she used to be very 
anxious to get her money, and a few days after- 
wards she would not have a shilling left. And 
master intended to have talked to her about it 
when he returned to the. lodge, for he came to 
town the very morning that he paid her last, 
and that night she was missing. The servants 
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did not know she had gone out until Hannah 
carried up the supper, and could not find her 
anywhere, neither in the house nor garden, and 
the groom went some little distance in the forest 
and searched about and called, but to no purpose : 
and they were in great alarm of course wondering 
where she could be, and early next morning a 
labouring man called at the lodge and asked if 
the French lady was missing, for the body of a 
lady had been discovered in the forest that 
morning by himself and another man as they 
were going to their work (Madame Laval was 
known in the neighbourhood as the French lady), 
and they thought it was her. Hannah and the 
groom set oflf immediately with the man to the 
spot he mentioned, and sure enough, in a thicket 
under some shrubs there lay poor Madam Laval, 
dead." 

Here the old woman paused and shed tears 
while Livia remained speechless with horror. 
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'' Poor lady/* resumed old Betty, " it was a 
sad end for her, and we all liked her, she was 
very kind and considerate to us servants at all 
time§. Poor unfortunate lady, she had been 
robbed as well as murdered, for her purse was 
gone and her pockets turned inside out, and her 
gold watch and chain, and every ring (for she 
usually wore several on her fingers) ; all were 
gone, and her gold ear-rings had been dragged 
apparently from her ears with force, for they 
had bled." 

Lady Hatton shuddered. 

" Has no clue been yet discovered of the 
wretch who committed this horrid deed?" asked 
she. 

" Not any at present, my lady, though master 
says he feels almost certain it must have been 
committed by her husband, and the police are 
still very active in pursuit of him. I hope he 
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will soon fall into the hands of the law and get 
what his crimes deserve ; the wretch !" 

Mr. Marsden was right in his conjectures about 
the murderer being Laval. He had extorted 
money from his unhappy wife, until she had left 
herself nearly penniless and could not advance 
him any more, when, in a fit of passion, he stab- 
bed her in the forest where she had met him by 
appointment, and had given him all she then 
possessed, but it was not enough, and he wished 
her to procure some of the plate belonging to 
Mr. Marsden that he might convert that into 
money. This infamous request Madame Laval 
refused with the utmost indignation, and re- 
proached her husband bitterly with his baseness. 
High words ensued between them, and she re- 
fused to give up her watch as Mr. Marsden 
would naturally inquire what had become of it, 
being in the constant habit of wearing it, with 
its appeadages, outside her dress. 
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And finding she was firm in her denial, Laval 
became so exasperated, that in the height of his 
passion he drew forth a weapon that he always 
carried about him and stabbed her, then drag- 
ging the body out of the public path, possessed 
himself of tlie coveted watch and trinkets, and 
throwing the dagger into the thicket got clear 
off with his ill-gotten booty. 

Tlie weapon was subsequently foun^, and led 
to his identity, as it had been seen in his posses- 
sion, and his initials were engraven on the 
handle. 

Estelle, on learning the shocking fate of her 
former mistress, came voluntarily forward and 
offered to guide the police officers in their search 
after Laval, who had taken away her child, she 
said, a little boy, and was bringing him up to 
all manner of wickedness she knew, from the 
desperate character of the man. He had pos- 
sessed himself of the child one evening during her 
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absence, and had conveyed him away from her 
observation, but she knew his haunts and would 
not rest till she had recovered her child. 

It appeared however that Laval had forsaken 
his former haunts, and for some time the police 
searched after him in vain, when Estelle men- 
tioned an old house in the neighbourhood of 
Poplar, that he was in the habit of frequenting, 
and to this they immediately repaired. 

But they found it empty and deserted, and on 
examining the cellars underneath, some tools 
were discoverred, and a " die " used by coiners, 
and under a heap of calcined rubbish in one 
corner, part of a silver spoon with Mr. Marsden's 
crest engraved on it, was found. 

The farther vault opened upon the river, and 
little doubt remained that it had been the retreat 
and workshop of a gang of coiners, its near prox- 
imity to the river rendering the place desirable 
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and convenient for escape, should it be neces- 
sary. 

Laval si ill contrived to elude the pursuit of 
justice, but at last he was traced to an empty 
dilapidated house in the neighbourood of Eat- 
cliffe Highway, and an intelligent officer of the 
detective force accompanied by Estelle, who 
was anxious to recover her child, took his station 
at a convenient distance and kept a vigilant 
watch. 

It was night, and they had not waited long, 
before a man closely muffled up in a great coat, 
turned the corner of the street and advanced 
towards the house, when looking cautiously about 
for a few moments he gave a low whistle, and. 
the door was opened but closed immediately after 
his admittance. Estelle whispered that she felt 
certain the man was Laval, and the officer fol- 
lowed by her, effi'cted an entrance through one 
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of the lower windows, the panes of which were 
broken in several places, and they were ascend- 
ing the staircase when a window above was 
suddenly thrown open followed by a rushing 
sound ; the policeman hastened to a room at the 
back, found the window open and Laval des- 
cending to the ground by means of a rope he 
hcd fastened to a staple in the wall ; the distance 
was no|^ very great, and while Estelle, who had 
found her child in the room was clasping him to 
lier heart, the policeman descended to the lower 
window and sprang out, but Laval had cleared a 
low wall that separated the yard from a narrow 
thoroughfare between the houses, and was making 
rapidly oflF, the policeman after him ; he doubled 
at every turn and kept in advance until he 
reached the river, when he plunged in, for the 
policeman and others were now close on his 
track, and began to swim across. The night 
hitherto had been dark and cloudyj but at this 
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moment the moon shone forth in resplendent 
majesty, clear and bright, throwing her silvery 
beams on the water, and revealing the eager 
eflForts of the wretch as he was endeavouring to 
reach a vessel in the middle of the river. The 
policeman gave the alarm and several boats put 
off in pursuit and were nearing the fugitive, 
when he gave a sudden cry, and instantly disap- 
peared, but rose a few minutes after in ^mother 
place but only for a moment, and dissappeared 
again, to rise no more. 

The (^rags were immediately got out, and the 
body after some time was found, but life was 
extinct. The murderer in his endeavours to 
escape the hands of justice, had rushed on his 
fate, and the only regret was that he had not 
met with his deserts from the hand of the law he 
had so infamously outraged. 

Mr. Marsden offered to send Estelle's boy to 
school and provide for him, but she refused to 
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be separated from the child, and returned to her 
own country immediately after the late melancholy 
events. 

Mr. Marsden sold his house in Epping Forest, 
as the place had become distasteful to him since 
the perpetration of the late dreadful tragedy so 
near it, and giving up the remainder of the'nn- 
fortunate Madame Laval's property to her 
nearest relative, he retired from business, with 
the intention of spending the remainder of his 
days in a cottage he had purchased in the north 
of Devon. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



THE milliner's SHOP. 

In the high street of a pleasant country town 
was situated a small haberdasher's and milliner's 
shop, for the establishment comprised both, one 
window exhibiting a few smart caps and bonnets, 
and the other displayed an assortment of haber- 
dashery ware, and in the little room behind was 
seated the fair proprietor at a table that was 
covered with the light materials of her trade. 
She was an interesting looking person, though a 
shade of deep melancholy was perceptible in her 
features, and her apartment, unlike the generality 
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of milliner's apartments, was the very picture of 
neatness and order. 

She was giving the last finishing touches to a 
wedding bonnet, to judge by the tasteful wreath 
of orange blossoms that adorned it; and the 
tears were trickling down her pale cheeks, though 
she brushed them away, lest they might fall on 
the elegant article on which she was employed. 
Perhaps she was thinking of her own bridal 
hour, for she had a wedding ring on her finger, 
and a lovely boy was sweetly sleeping in a 
corner of the sofa, that served both mother and 
child as a bed by night. The bonnet was at 
length finished, and the fair milliner having 
placed it carefully on the table, threw her hand- 
kerchief over her face, and for a few moments 
gave free indulgence to her tears, until the child 
awoke, and raising himself on his little elbow, 
said — 

"Mother!" 
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In a moment she was by the couch, and taking 
him in her arms, though he was old enough to 
walk, covered him with kisses, and seated him 
on her lap. 

The child gazed wistfully at her for a moment, 
and then throwing his arms round her neck, 
asked why she cried. 

" Harold cry too," said he, and actually began 
to cry for company. 

It is said that children frequently perplex 
grown persons by their questions, scarcely 
knowing what answer to make them, which was 
the case in the present instance with the milliner, 
and just as she was endeavouring to soothe 
little Harold, a quick step was heard to enter 
the shop, and a sharp voice called out' — 

" Mrs. Wilson, a letter.*' 

She put down the child and rushed into the 
shop ; the postman was gone but the letter was 
left on the counter. Mrs. Wilson took it up and 
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glanced at the direction ; the writing was evi- 
dently known to her, for she pressed the letter to 
her lips ere she tore open the envelope and read 
as follows : — 

" Do not, I entreat of you, my dear Edith, 
send me any more letters written in the strain 
of the few lastj they distress me exceedingly, 
for circumstances over which I have no control 
render it impossible for me at present to ac- 
knowledge you openly as niy wife. The cere- 
mony passed which silenced your scruples, and 
gave you to me. 

" Let that suffice until the moment shall 
arrive when I can publicly acknowledge you. 
Take care of your health, and believe that you 
are not forgotten. I am glad to hear you are 
comfortably settled in your new abode, though 
I would rather it had not been in a shop : still, 
as you said, your active mind required some em- 
ployment, and my name does not appear over 

5 
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the door. Perhaps, for a time, you are as well 
there as any where else. You ask when I intend 
to come and see you? That question I cannot 
answer at present; I had intended doing so 
shortly, but my public duties take me another 
way, and will for some time occupy my whole 
attention. 

" I need not say take every care of my son, 
for I intend that his education shall begin very 
shortly, and should it not be in my power to see 
you personally, I shall expect that you will be 
prepared to deliver up Harold to the person 
whom I shall send — " 

Here the letter dropped from Edith's hands. 

" Never ! " said she, clasping the child to her 
bosom, and shedding a fresh torrent of tears, 
" never shall they part us, Harold. Would the 
unfeeling man, not content with persuading me 
into a secret marriage, that in my opinion he 
never intends publicly to acknowledge, or why 
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these repeated excuses, would te have the 
cruelty to separate me from my child? Say, 
Harold, would you leave your mother if a gen- 
tleman were to come for you?" 

" No," replied the boy, fixing his fine dark 
eyes with an earnest look on his mother's tearful 
countenance ; " no, I won't leave you ! Harold, 
though he is naughty sometimes, and kicks and 
screams in a passion, loves his mother very 
dearly for all that, and I won't leave you !" 

"But if a gentleman were to come and pro- 
mise to give you fine things, Harold?" 

"What fine things, mother?" 

" Why, my love, a pony, perhaps, to ride on, 
and servants to wait on you, and fine clothes, 
and playthings. You have no servants now, 
Harold." 

" I don't want any servants nor fine clothes ; 
who is coming for me ?" 

" Tour father, Harold, who is a gentleman, 
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talks of sending for you, or perhaps he may come 
himself." 

" But I don't know my father, and I don't 
care for him." 

"Oh, fie! Harold, you must not say that; it 
is very wicked, and you must love your father, 
my child." 

" But I never saw him, he never comes to see 
Harold, why should I love him? I won't love 
him, and I don't care for him, and I won't go 
with him or anybody that he sends. Harold will 
stay with his own dear mother, who is so good 
and so pretty." 

The child spoke at first in a little pet, and then 
noticing the sorrowful expression of his mother's 
countenance, he threw his arms around her neck 
and burst into tears. 

Harold was a noble little fellow, but he already 
possessed a will of his own that Edith, with her 
gentleness, found it rather difficult at times to 
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control ; yet he would display a generous temper 
when the first outburst of those little sallies were 
over, and, stealing softly to his mother's side, 
would ask forgiveness and say he was sorry he 
had been naughty, gazing up at her with the 
tears standing in his pleading eyes like the early 
dew in the bells of flowers, that Edith on those 
occasions would snatch the boy to her breast and 
not only forgive him but weep tears of joyful 
satisfaction that he already gave proofs of pos- 
sessing a noble disposition by voluntarily ac- 
knowledging his faults. 

Her whole heart was bound up in this child, 
and still retaining him on her lap she finished 
reading the letter. It contained but a few words 
more : — 

" Supposing that a little cash might be accept- 
able, I herewith enclose a draft on the banker in 
your town for a hundred pounds. But remember 
you are to ask no questions, for he can answer 
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none. His orders are confined to paying you the 
money on your presenting the draft, and i^hen 
you acknowledge the receipt, direct as usual to 
my agent in London. 

'' I shall permit no inquisitive researches into 
my affairs, for I should be certain to hear of them, 
and they would incur my serious displsasure. 
You will, therefore, restrain all idle curiosity if 
you value a continuance of the affection of 

"Hakold Raymond." 
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